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Business Education As Life Adjustment 


Little has been done to bring to the attention of the educational world in 
general the values of business education in developing individuals who are able 
to take their places in the world as well-adjusted citizens. In the process of 
learning how to earn a living, the individual not only masters the techniques 
of his craft, but he also learns to adjust himself to the demands of the world 
in which he is now living and to be able to continue to adjust to demands as 
they change. 


Some of these adjustments are adjustments requiring information and 
skills; some of them are adjustments of personality. Anyone who has reached 
maturity in his command of his job techniques in business education has also 
had to master the arts of communication, both oral and written. He has ac- 
quired an understanding of basic economics. He has learned a basic arithmetic, 
essential for both job and personal use. He must be able to read rapidly and 
accurately — otherwise he is unable to deal with written instructions. He must 
meet employment standards for all these elements of what may be regarded 
as essentially general education. " 


The student in business education classes has had the opportunity to 
develop those qualities of personality and character that will make it possible 
for him to succeed in business life. Such qualities as integrity, dependability, 
and consideration foi others make for good citizenship both on and off the job. 


The business education student must meet employment standards for the 
specific skills that make up his job. Because these standards are set up by 
agencies outside the school, they are somewhat more objective than school 
standards may be. In the process of learning, the business education student 
must constantly be evaluating himself in terms of how well he is achieving these 
standards. He is learning to recognize his successes and his failures and why 
they occurred. He is learning not to be unduly elated over his successes nor 
unduly depressed by his failures. He is learning how to utilize both in his prepa- 
ration for occupational life. 


The student can emerge from a curriculum in business education a mature 
and well-adjusted human being with a good education developed by way of a 
highly motivated job preparation. 


We leon Reuyjuslds 


Helen Reynolds, president of Eastern Business 
Teachers Association; School of Education, New York 
University, New York City. 
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The First Two Weeks 


of Typewriting 


by CARLOS K. HAYDEN, CHAIRMAN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Many teachers believe that the importance of the first two weeks of 


instruction in any course cannot be overemphasized. 


Dr. Hayden 


describes some teaching methods and procedures that may be used 
during the first two weeks of typewriting instruction. 


The first two weeks of a beginning type- 
writing class are the most important two 
weeks of the entire period of the student’s 
typewriting instruction. It is during this 
period that the student learns the basic 
techniques of typewriting. Many of the 
attitudes and responses established during 
this period will influence the student’s type- 
writing career because habits once estab- 
lished are difficult to change. Some of the 
factors that a typewriting teacher should 
consider are described in the following para- 
graphs. 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES. Foremost among the 
factors involved in establishing good tech- 
nique in typewriting are the physical factors. 
They are all important if the student is to 
develop typewriting power in a minimum of 
time. Of course, there are many factors over 
which the teacher has little or no control, 
but on the other hand, teachers can do more 
than is ordinarily believed possible. 

First of all, there is the problem of ade- 
quate lighting. Experts are in agreement 
that there should be from 50 to 100 foot- 
candles of light on the typewriting copy. 
In order to approach this standard of light- 
ing in the average classroom, teachers must 
utilize every available means at hand. Type- 
writing desks must be arranged so that the 
light will come from the student’s right since 
the typewriting copy will be on the right side 
of the student. Blinds must be adjusted to 
permit the maximum light to enter without 
causing glare on the copy. Artificial light 
must be used to supplement natural light 
when natural light is inadequate. 

The importance of proper classroom light- 
ing cannot be overemphasized. It improves 
the classroom atmosphere and facilitates the 
learning process in typewriting. Cheerful 
surroundings give the student a mental and 
physical lift and as a result the room becomes 
a place conducive to learning rather than a 
place of confinement. Good lighting facili- 
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tates the developing of good typewriting 
techniques; it improves the posture of the 
student at the machine, which in turn 
enables the student to develop a quick and 
sure stroke. 

In regard to heating and ventilation, there 
is not much the teacher can do other than 
call any irregularities to the attention of the 
school custodian; inasmuch as both the heat- 
ing and ventilation system are controlled by 
mechanical devices. When mechanical 
devices are used, the windows should not 
be opened during the winter months to 
control the heat or ventilation of a room. 
Most experts agree that the temperature 
should be kept at 68°. 

Another physical factor of great impor- 
tance in developing correct technique is the 
height of the typewriter. The desks in most 
schools are too low. For best results, desks 
should vary in height from 27 to 31 inches. 
This can be achieved, in those schools that 
have desks of fixed height, by the use of lift 
boxes. These boxes should be slightly larger 
than the base of the typewriter, varying in 
height from 2 to 4 inches, with rails on two 
sides (right side and back side) to keep the 
machine from moving off the box. 

Closely related to the height of the desks 
is the height and type of chair used in the 
typewriting room. Chairs should be of the 
posture type and vary in height. If the 
height of chairs cannot be varied, boxes 
should be provided for footrests. The im- 
portance of having a desk and chair to fit the 
individual student cannot be overemphasized 
in developing correct techniques of type- 
writing. If the desk is too low, there will be 
a tendency for the student to “hunch” over 
the machine; or, if the chair is too high, the 
student will tend to “‘slouch.”” Good facilities 
do not automatically insure good techniques, 
but they do facilitate the development of 
good techniques. 

Another piece of equipment, inexpensive 
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but necessary, is the copyholder. The copy- 
holder is an important factor in teaching 
good posture and decreasing fatigue. There 
are several good commercial copyholders on 
the market; but again, this is a piece of 
equipment that can be made by the business 
teacher or in the manual training shop. 
A copyholder may be made by tying two 
buttons to a 10-inch piece of string, by 
nailing two rails on a piece of wood, or by 
cutting a piece of corrugated paper to the 
appropriate size. 

Inasmuch as one of the senses through 
which a student readily learns is sight, there 
should be a demonstration stand in the type- 
writing room. A teacher should talk less and 
demonstrate more in the classroom. If the 
teacher does not have a demonstration 
stand, he can easily make one by merely 
placing a box of the appropriate size on his 
desk. Another visual aid is the keyboard 
wall chart. This chart should be located so 
that the teacher can point to it without 
moving from the demonstration stand. 

There should be provision for storing the 
students’ books in the typewriting room. 
This storage space could be provided for 
by a shelf under the typewriting table or a 
place under the seat of the chair. In any 
event, the top of the desk should be free of 
all material except that which is being used 
in the typewriting class. Adequate black- 
board and bulletin board space should be 
provided. The ceiling should be painted a 
light color so that there will be a maximum 
reflection without glare. The walls should 
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be a slightly darker color. Many color 
experts are now recommending different 
colors for different exposures in the building. 

FiRsT DAY. Prior to meeting the class, each 
machine should be checked to see if it is 
operating properly, margins shonid be set, 
paper guide set, line space gauge set for 
single spacing, variable line spacer in proper 
position, paper release in place, and so forth. 
All details must be attended to so that the 
machine is ready to operate and can be 
operated without taking time to explain the 
working of many of the service devices on 
the first day the class meets. 

Copyholders should be in position so that 
the student uses them from the beginning. 
In one school visited recently, the copy- 
holders were fastened securely to the desk. 
This arrangement may have some merit as 
an aid for keeping the copy in the correct 
position. The demonstration stand should 
be at the right front of the room. A key- 
board chart should be on the wall nearby so 
that the teacher may point to it without 
moving from the demonstration stand. 

Once the teacher has taken care of these 
physical factors, he is ready for the class. 
As soon as the class is seated, little time 
should be wasted in preliminaries. The 
teacher should take advantage of the stu- 
dents’ interest and begin instruction. If the 
typewriters have not been uncovered, the 
teacher should ask the students to remove 
the covers, fold them neatly, and place them 
in the desk drawer or on the back of the chair 
so that they will not be damaged. All non- 






















































































essential materials should be removed from 
the top of the desk. 

Without further delay, the students should 
be directed to insert a sheet of paper into the 
machine. There will be many students who 
will not be too successful in this operation. 
At this time, the teacher should take two 
sheets of paper and demonstrate the proper 
method of paper insertion. During the 
demonstration, the teacher should name the 
parts used in inserting the paper. Once the 
paper is in the machine, the teacher should 
show the students how to straighten and how 
to remove paper. He should go through the 
demonstration the second time, then ask the 
students to take two sheets of paper and 
insert them in the machine. Undoubtedly, 
some of the students will have trouble, so the 
teacher should demonstrate the process once 
again. Students will be told to practice the 
operation two or three times. 

As soon as the students have succeeded in 
getting paper inserted in the machine, the 
teacher should demonstrate the use of the 
line space lever in returning the carriage. 
The teacher is now ready to start instruction 
on the keyboard. The students will be told 
which keys to cover in the home row posi- 
tion. Wrists should be held low and the 
fingers curved so that only the tips are 
touching the keys — fingers resting lightly 
on the keys. Proceeding from the simple to 
the complex, first finger reaches will be 
taught. It is a good plan to have the students 
look at the keys (keys should be lettered) 
when presenting a new reach and practice 
the reach until they can locate the keys with- 
out looking. The students will then type the 
letter as it is called by the teacher. 

There is no place for a lecture on posture 
the first day or any other day. The teacher 
can get across the fundamentals of good 
posture by demonstration and by including 
in his instruction brief comments at appro- 
priate points on the importance of good 
posture. Undoubtedly, one of the most 
important factors in good posture is the 
height of the typewriter. 


On the second day, the setting of margins 
should be taught and second and third finger 
keys should be presented. In four to five 
lessons the entire keyboard should be pre- 
sented, with the exception of the top row of 
keys. At the same time, the essential parts 
of the machine should be presented as they 
are needed. The teacher should present the 
typing of words, phrases, and sentences as 
soon as the student has learned the reaches 
needed for such practice. 
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FACTORS CONDITIONING 


‘nN 

There 
are many factors that affect learning and 
determine the success of the student in the 


LEARNING. 


classroom. The following recognized prin- 
ciples of good teaching are applicable to an, 
classroom situation. 

1. Goals. Learning is more meaningful 
when the student understands the problem 
at hand and knows the objective of a given 
assignment. Goals are more effective when 
they are individual goals and when they grow 
out of the co-operative effort of the student 
and the teacher. An unattainable goal and 
one in which the student has no part in 
setting is as bad as no goal at ali. Think how 
discouraging it must be for the student who 
is always at the bottom of the list no matter 
what he does in the class. 

2. Competition. Competition is a powerful 
motivating device when used properly; that 
is, if it is individual competition rather than 
group competition. The goal of a student 
should be to better his previous performance 
rather than to be the best in the class. The 
emphasis should be upon learning rather 
than seeing who will be at the top of the 
class. Many educators believe that group 
competition tends to build up blocks to 
learning. These educators maintain that the 
school is the place to develop co-operative 
and well-adjusted citizens instead of rugged 
individualism. 

3. Reward for Achievement. Recognition 
for outstanding achievement is a powerful 
motivating device inasmuch as recognition 
is a basic need of all students. Everybody 
wants to be recognized as an individual no 
matter what his level of learning. Teachers 
should remember this point because there is 
a tendency to commend only those who reach 
the top bracket. Those students in the lower 
bracket need encouragement most because 
they so seldom receive it. Many teachers use 
the negative approach — punishment — 
when the student does not attain the goal 
set by the teacher. 

4. Success. No matter what subject he is 
working on, the student must be successful. 
It has often been said that “‘success breeds 
success” and “‘nothing succeeds like success 
itself.” All this means is that all of the 
students must experience success. Further- 
more, students must be aware of the progress 
they make. When students do not succeed, 
the teacher should sit down and take in- 
ventory of himself to discover why he has 
failed as a teacher. 


5. Feeling of Belonging. All students want 
to be a part of the group. How many times 
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; the teacher guilty of not wanting a certain 
tudent because the student cannot progress 
as fast as another student. Whenever a 
eacher feels this way, the student can sense 
the teacher’s attitude in a very short time. 
Kach student must be made to feel that he 
is an important part of the class; and, that 
his contributions, no matter how small, are 
desired and valued. 

BASIC TECHNIQUES FOR TYPEWRITING. From 
the very first day, emphasis should be upon 
technique rather than upon speed or ac- 
curacy. It is generally believed that speed 
and accuracy will be achieved through the 
use of good techniques. In teaching for 
techniques, we should not be concerned with 
how fast the student is typing or how many 
errors he is making, but we should be con- 
cerned with the speed with which the student 
strokes the keys as one of the basic tech- 
niques in typewriting. 

1. Stroking. From the first day, stroking 
should be emphasized. After the first week 
of instruction, the student should be shown 
that he is capable of stroking up to 20 to 
25 words a minute for 15 to 30 seconds. 
Students should not be pushed to the point 
where they are using poor techniques just 
to reach a high stroking rate. 

2. Reading Copy. The student should be 
checked for keeping his eyes on the copy 
from the first day. Short drills should be 
used for teaching correct techniques. 


3. Position at Machine. The student 
should sit in an alert position with both 
feet on the floor; wrists should be held low; 
arm movement kept to a minimum (type 
with fingers rather than hands and arms); 
copy turned at the correct angle; and so 
forth. 


4. Service Mechanism. Drills should be 
given in which the student has an oppor- 
tunity to develop skill in the use of the 
various parts of the machine. There are 
only six machine parts that are used in 
actual typing: carriage return lever, back- 
spacer, margin release, space bar, tabulation 
key, and shift keys. 

5. Emotional Stability. The student must 
be taught to relax at the machine. The 
teacher should continually observe for tense- 
ness on the part of the student. It is up to 
the teacher to prove to the student that he 
can learn to type and can learn to type 
rapidly. One way of doing this is through 
short timings of 15 to 30 seconds in length. 
A friendly and positive attitude on the part 


1D. D. Lessenberry, ““Methods of Teaching Typewriting,”’ 


February, 1949, pp. 7-8. 
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of the teacher will go far in promoting 
emotional stability on the part of the stu- 
dent. Since we are interested in developing 
techniques, no papers should be graded 
during the first several weeks. This pro- 
cedure will help to emphasize the technique 
approach to typewriting. 

PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN DEVELOPING TECH- 
niques. In developing correct techniques 
of typewriting there are certain basic prin- 
ciples that must be observed by the teacher. 
These principles are: 

1. Determine techniques to be learned — 
provide drills involving the various tech- 
niques. 

2. Isolate techniques and wark on one 
technique at a time. 

3. Students must know the purpose of a 
given drill. 

4. No papers should be graded during the 
initial skill-building stage. 

5. Timings should be used primarily as a 
learning aid and not to determine amount 
of work completed for grading purposes. 

6. Familiar material should be used. 

7. Student should be graded on tech- 
nique. This can be accomplished through 
the use of a check list of desirable techniques. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF DRILL IN TYPEWRITING. 
Lessenberry' lists the following five basic 
principles of drill: 

1. Direct Dictation. Direct dictation is an 
effective teaching procedure and can be used 
during the first week. It is an effective 
method of developing quicker response, word 
recognition can be developed easily, and 
typing power can be achieved quickly. 

Begin dictating simple words. Students 
should repeat the word aloud. The more 
enthusiastically the word is pronounced, the 
more quickly the words will be typed. This 
type of practice should be used for short 
periods only. After this procedure is used 
a few times, the practice will go more 
smoothly and word response will be de- 
veloped. 

2. Unison Copy. This is effective in 
teaching the reaches and may be used later 
for smoothing out stroking and for speeding 
up those who are using a heavy touch. The 
teacher should call the letters as the student 
follows the copy in the text in order to 
establish the pattern that the student is 
trying to develop. 

3. Individual Typewriting. Students learn 
at varying rates; therefore, procedures 

(Concluded on page 306) 


Monograph 71. (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co.,) 
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The Place of Business Edueation 
in a Total Edueation Program 


by SHELBY M. JACKSON, STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


An address given at the annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association, held in 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. Jackson was the banquet 


speaker. 


A country can be no stronger, no more 
intelligent, no more just, and no more 
righteous than is the great body of its citi- 
zens. The good citizen must be competent, 
economically and socially. The responsi- 
bility of citizenship was recognized early 
by the establishment of our schools. 

In reviewing the history of mankind, there 
are two main factors that have played im- 
portant parts in the growth of each country. 
They are the natural resources and the 
character of the people. People having 
qualities of thrift, strong bodies, and trained 
minds can use to their advantage the re- 
sources. To have a strong State, Southland, 
and Nation, people must know how to use 
wisely and conserve intelligently the human 


and natural resources. The South’s people 
are her greatest resource. We must have a 
dynamic program of education and training 
constantly changing to meet community 
needs and make full use of all community 
resources. 

The conservation of human and natural 


resources is important at all times. Since 
the most important wealth of a nation is 
its human resources, no nation is secure 
which continues to accumulate economic 
power and persists in reckless waste with its 
human resources. A self-governing people 
can ill-afford to waste its human resources. 

There is a constant need for leadership 
and intelligent followership in all walks of 
life giving opportunities to all people. It 
was clear to the founders of this country that 
good schools for all people would be neces- 
sary to give everyone a fair start in life and 
to safeguard this nation. The education and 
training of the citizenry for good useful 
citizenship in order that they can become 
contributing members to society is vitally 
necessary. 

As a result of educational development, 
our people have been efficient workers. 
They have been taught how to produce and 
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live in a democratic society. ‘Thus we have 
a rich and powerful nation. 

The educated citizen is sensitive to the 
disparities of human circumstances, acts to 
correct unsatisfactory conditions, seeks to 
understand social structures and _ social 
processes, has defenses against propaganda, 
respects honest differences of opinion, has a 
regard for the nation’s resources, and meas- 
ures scientific advances by their contribu- 
tion to the general welfare. He is a co- 
operating member of the world community, 
respects the law, is economically literate, 
accepts his civic duties, and acts upon an 
unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals. 

Education in its broadest sense is prepara- 
tion for complete living for good useful 
citizenship. We recognize the supreme 
worth and dignity of the individual con- 
sistent with the general welfare. The first | 
ten amendments to the Constitution were | 
adopted primarily to safeguard the rights 
of the individual in our society. From this | 
emphasis stems our educational program for | 
free men in America. 

The future of our country will be largely 
determined by the ability of teachers to 
cultivate in youth qualities of vision and 
intellectual resourcefulness. It is these 
qualities that we need if through invention 
and technological development we are to 
maintain our high level of production. Our 
capacity to meet the menace of communism 
can be sustained only by the highest type of 
inventive thinking in industry, commerce, 
engineering, farming, and the other basic 
productive activities of our economy. The 
solution of domestic and international social 
problems will require constructive thinking 
among leaders and intelligent understanding 
among the people generally. These qualities 
can be cultivated in schools in which stu- 
dents are given opportunities to develop 
their intellectual faculties. 

I believe in a total program of education | 





for children, youth, and adults to train 
them for complete living, giving opportuni- 
ties to all people in teaching them how to 
earn a living as well as how to live. If we are 
to preserve our American way of life, we 
must give educational opportunities to all, 
for democracy is dependent upon the in- 
telligence of its people. We must work for a 
complete program for complete living and 
think and speak in terms of a total program 
of education and training, not just one phase. 
‘Our schools must continue to provide the 
kind of training that will enable young 
people to make the most of their own capaci- 
ties, find a place for themselves in our com- 
plex world, and give them experience in 
practical everyday living. 

A man’s occupation plays a vital role in 
his life. From his work he must derive not 
only a living but many of his life’s satisfac- 
tions as well. If he is well trained and ad- 
justed, he will be a more efficient worker, a 
happier individual, and a better citizen. 
Every worker should have some kind of 
education and training suitable to his skills, 
abilities, and capacities before entrance upon 
or during the beginning of occupational lite. 
To be economically competent, the good 
citizen must be able to take his place as a 
producing unit in our economy. He must be 
able to produce as much goods and services 
as he consumes, or otherwise add to the gen- 
eral welfare and thereby help maintain the 
standard of living. Economic independence 
gained by an individual through his own 
efforts and his own skills and understanding 
is fundamental to American democracy. 
Education designed to confer on the masses 
of the people the ability to secure the bless- 
ings which come from gainful and stable 
employment and the training of youth in 
the means of making a livelihood are 
permanent considerations of the states and 
the nation. The manpower of a state and 
nation includes skilled men and women at 
every station in the process of production, 
skilled management, and capable administra- 
tion of the whole effort. It also includes 
well-prepared, oncoming groups of loyal, 
intelligent, healthy youth to replace and 
augment the efforts of the present adult 
generation. 

Modern business betters human environ- 
ment. Business consists in the production, 
transportation, and distribution of the 
things that are necessary to human life. 
Inasmuch as business supplies the necessi- 
ties of life, it is impossible to have a highly 
evolved and noble race except where there is 
a science of business. Business is human 
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service. Therefore, business education is an 
integral part of the total program of educa- 
tion and training for complete living. 

Everyone has some type of a business life 
and is concerned with problems that arise 
in dealing with their fellow men on a business 
basis. Therefore, it is necessary to make 
provision in the educational program for the 
development of knowledge and understand- 
ing in business. It is necessary to have a 
fundamental knowledge of the agencies, 
services, methods, practices, principles, and 
organization of business. Everyone needs 
to know something about banks and bank 
services, the writing and use of checks, 
notes, and drafts. Everyone needs to know 
something about insurance, means of com- 
munication, modes of travel, and the serv- 
ices rendered by travel agencies. Everyone 
should have an understanding of the ways 
in which the major industries and the basic 
resources of the world affect the economic 
welfare of the nations and the ways in which 
modern transportation affects economics and 
political life. It is important for everybody 
to know something of the important effects 
that geographical conditions and industries 
have on the economic and commercial life 
of nations, of the intimate relationship 
between a country’s geographical character- 
istics and the occupations and character of 
its people, its products, and its natural 
resources. It is necessary to understand the 
economic principles that affect all business 
and the basic principles of contracts and how 
business is based upon contracts. Such 
understandings are necessary for ‘a well- 
adjusted citizen. Another phase of business 
education is that of training a worker for an 
occupation such as bookkeeping, accounting, 
shorthand, typing, management, as well as 
in merchandising and markets. 

There are numerous other examples that 
can be given to show the importance of 
business education in a total program of 
education and training for good useful 
citizenship because business education plays 
a very important part in the total life of an 
individual. 

A well-rounded program of education and 
training for children, youth, and adults gives 
the proper foundation and enrichment for 
complete living. It is necessary to keep in 
mind the ability to work with others. We 
must develop in children, youth, and adults 
a desire to do good work and the ability to 
experience complete satisfaction from work 
well done. There must be developed a 
philosophy of occupational work and service 
and how to live a full, complete, and 
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balanced life. The schools must continue to 
be‘community educational centers basing the 
courses on needs whereby life adjustments 
for youth will be made a reality, resources 
will be developed, and potential unemploy- 
ment problems eliminated. With the type 
of education that reaches out into the lives 
of the people, there will be found harmony, 
unity, co-operation, and a better relation- 
ship prevailing. It builds morale and in- 
spires people to better their living conditions. 
Business, industry, farm life, and every 
phase of activity will be developed and 
improved. 

I am pleased to tell you that great pro- 
gress has been made in the development of 
our total program of education and training 
in Louisiana and that business education is 
an integral part of this total program. 
Increased enrollments in business education 
during the past four years demonstrate that 
it is meeting a real need in the life adjust- 
ment of students. All parishes in Louisiana 
now offer some type of business education 
to the students in our schools. This type of 
education is being extended to all groups. 
Classes are well attended and thousands 
of persons are being assisted in better train- 
ing for the business world. Splendid leader- 
ship has been given through state supervi- 
sion, and co-operation has been outstanding 
with the colleges and teachers in the develop- 
ment of this program. 

We must constantly encourage and give 
the right leadership to the fine youth organi- 
tations within our schools such as the Future 
Business Leaders of America. They have 
objectives that lead to good, useful citizen- 
ship. These organizations should be en- 
couraged and promoted in the development 
of the skills, abilities, and capacities of boys 
and girls for good useful citizenship and 
complete living. 

A foundation of well-educated people is 
indispensable in building our future. We 
must continue to develop our human re- 
sources in keeping with our needs so we can 
solve our problems, have citizens who are 
well adjusted, appreciate our great heritage 
of freedom, and understand and meet current 
issues intelligently. This can be done by 
continuing to develop our total program of 
education and training for children, youth, 
and adults. Such a program provides the 
kind of living experiences needed for develop- 
ing sound democratic citizenship, developing 
character, teaching the ethical values, teach- 
ing the dignity of work, equipping all people 
with the vocational skills they need to make 
their contribution to our economy, extending 
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its blessings to all men, and helping to en 
lighten our people better in order that the 
may be able to interpret the Book of Life 
and carry out God’s plan for the advance. 
ment of humanity. A total program of edu- 
cation and training for all people will bring 
about better use of modern conveniences, 
improve the standard of living, increase 
income and purchasing power, lay the 
foundation for a healthier people, bring the 
community closer together and open the 
way for a far more attractive and profitable 
way of life. Business education is an im- 
portant part of this total program. 
1 congratulate you on your accomplish- 
ments and commend you on having pea 
the field of business education as your life’s 
work in making your contribution to 
humanity. I sincerely hope that this meeting 
will be such as to inspire all to do everything 
within their power in the years to come to 
preserve our American way of life and that 
every activity and experience provided in 
the school for training and developing youth 
will be determined in the light of the de- 
mands for successful living in a democracy. 
Through education and training people 
have continued to enjoy social and economic 
development. We are having more returns 
measured in better business, better com- 
munities, better homes, agriculture, in- 
dustry, and all other phases of activity. 
There is no material investment that nets so 
great a profit as the support of a well-planned 
school program. Positive gains are further 
enhanced by less juvenile delinquency, less 
crime, less dependency on charity, and less J 
exploitation of the resources. 
It is only insofar as we keep faith with | 
the basic needs of mankind that we can hope 
to build and strengthen the State, Southland, | 
and Nation for which the world today has a | 
definite need. It can be achieved only } 
through individuals who have the mental 
capacity and educational training to fulfill 
an individual mission towards that end. 
The task of education is to develop such 
citizens. 
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On the first day, if there is confusion in the 
room, ask for the students’ attention in 
a normal voice and WAIT FOR THEM TO 
GET QUIET before you begin anything. 
In calling the roll, there may be some 
strange, unpronounceable names and, if so, 
just ask the student how the name is pro- 
nounced. Mark the name phonetically as 
you hear it and you will know how to pro- 
nounce it the next day. Students giggle 
quickly and especially over mispronounced 
names. If something funny really does 
occur, laugh with them; then settle down to 
business. 

Prepare a seating chart as soon as possible. 
It helps you to learn the names and is a 
means of beginning to call on the students 
from the very first day. Friends will want to 
sit by friends, of course, but I have found, 
from the standpoint of checking homework, 
sorting cards, and so forth, that having 
students seated alphabetically is a help and a 
timesaver. Separating friends can be a 
boon to the students involved because in 
most cases they will do better work. If 
there are potential discipline problems, 
alphabetic seating may eliminate it; if not, 
vary your alphabetic seating to solve the 
problem. 

We have to remember at all times that we 
as teachers have repeatedly covered the 
subject matter that we are teaching and to 
us it seems simple, but to the class it may be 
like a foreign language. We must proceed 
at a slow rate and particularly avoid the 
possibility of discouraging our students. 

Learn to write on the blackboard. It is a 
definite teaching technique that you must 
possess. If possible, avail yourself of a 
vacant room and practice writing on the 
blackboard. Learn to stand to the left of 
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I Said to My Practice 
Teacher... 


by MRS. EVELYN STEVENS, WEST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


**Of course you are nervous when you approach your 
first class. 
as they are too busy taking in their new surround- 
ings. I'll tell you a little secret. If it is any comfort 
to you, we experienced teachers still have ‘nerves’ 


Your students won’t notice, though, 


over the first day.”’ 


your writing so the class can see what you 
are putting on the blackboard. 

Be definite about your assignments. It 
may be a good idea at times to complete 
part of the homework in class. Let us hope 
that it will never be necessary for your 
classes, like the class of the indefinite college 
professor, to meet outside to decide what the 
vague assignment was. Be human about 
your assignments. If a class honestly has an 
examination assigned in several major sub- 
jects the next day, ease up on your home- 
work for one day. They'll appreciate your 
understanding and like you for it. We've 
had it happen in our own lives; it never 
seems to fail that when one teacher piles on 
the homework another will do likewise. 

Give praise where praise is due; likewise, 
reprimand if necessary but never hold a 
grudge. Remember that students have their 
off days too. There is hardly a class that will 
not loaf if the teacher permits it. It is better 
to start off being extra tough and then ease 
up. If you are a friendly person, it will be 
difficult for you to keep from getting too 
chummy with your class. This situation 
needs to be watched as some students will 
take advantage of your friendliness. 

Keep a careful check on attendance as it 
helps you in grading and in checking on 
unexcused absences. If a student has had a 
prolonged absence, try to find out why and, 
if the reason is good, give whatever time you 
can afford to help the student get caught-up 
with the class. Speaking of personal absence, 
if you are really ill, stay at home and take 
care of yourself. I think the students will 
appreciate you more after a few sessions with 
a substitute. 

Keep them busy. Your discipline hurdle 
will be largely conquered if you remember 
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that. Do not make rules that you cannot 
enforce or impose penalties that are a 
hardship on you to enforce. If there is a 
problem case in class, it is best to speak to 
the student alone because if he is made an 
example he may become the hero of the 
group. I used to think that I was admitting 
failure when I sent a student to the office 
because of a misdemeanor. I would not want 
you to send offenders out of the classroom 
on the slightest pretext because that would 
be evidence of weakness on your part. How- 
ever, there are times when you really need 
help and that is when you can be thankful 
that you have a supervisor or a principal to 
go to. That’s one reason we have them — 
for help when we need it. 

Don’t tie yourself down to grading too 
many papers. Short tests tell you just as 
much as involved papers do. Your footwork 
about the classroom is going to tell you a 
good deal about your students too. Stand 
up while you teach! Of course you are going 
to sit at times but it should be seldom. I[ 
cannot imagine how a class can be successful 
if the teacher stays seated all the while, 
particularly in a beginning typewriting class. 

Keep your vocabulary simple and all 
instructions easy to understand. Once I 
knew a teacher with a more than ample 
working vocabulary and she used it on her 
classes. When she graded her first papers, 
she was chagrined to find that her instruc- 
tion had been over the heads of the students. 
Her wise supervisor enlightened her as to 
the reason and later she received the desired 
results. 

SUPERVISION. Yes, you will be supervised 
whether you are teaching in a large or a 
small system. I can’t say to you, “Don’t let 
it worry you,” because I never do my best 
when observed. I can only suggest that you 
do the best you can and DON’T try to put 
on a show. ‘Take things in their normal 
routine. It is a comforting thought to know 
that sometimes the supervisor may never 
have taught your subject, and therefore will 
not know as much about its presentation as 
you do. If the supervisor has taught the 
subject, remember that no one ever observes 
another without picking up a few ideas and 
your presentation may offer something very 
well done. Most supervisors are not there to 
be “‘snoopervisors” but are there because 
they have to be as part of their job. It is 
true that as a young teacher you need super- 
vision and can profit from well-meant sug- 
gestions by those who are experienced. We'll 
hope your supervisor will be a kindly person. 
I always remember one supervisor who wrote 
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all the time he visited me and I kept wonder 
ing what he was writing. It was very dis 
concerting, and if someone does this in you: 
class, let it give you confidence rather thar 
nerve strain. 

LESSON PLANS. We sometimes feel that th« 
making of lesson plans is a troublesom« 
nuisance, but they do serve as the backbone 
of your work. I find a few notes a good wa) 
to begin a day. Certainly if you are absent 
it is invaluable to a substitute to have some 
idea of what you had in mind for the day. 
Don’t worry if each day does not come out as 
planned. You soon find that interruptions 
of one kind or another can play havoc with 
your carefully laid plans. You may find it 
necessary to cover more ground or even less. 
I think it is inexcusable for a teacher to 
find it necessary to ask the class what the 
assignment was. 

We'll hope you won’t get into a school 
where a great deal of extracurricular work 
may be piled on you. The first year or two 
a new teacher has enough to do to prepare 
and present her lessons carefully. Too much 
outside work can become a drain on your 
health and subsequently reflect in your 
teaching. After all, we are here for the bet- 
terment of the students, so don’t be afraid 
to say “no” to some requests even though 
you aren’t on tenure. It is always so easy 
for the administrator to ask an efficient, 
uncomplaining teacher to do too much. It 
is going to be an aggravation to you to find 
that there will be those teachers on the 
faculty who have a “faculty” for getting out 
of all and any kind of work. Personally, I 
feel that each teacher should do his share. 
Once you have hit your stride, extra jobs 
“an be fun and meeting the student out of 
the classroom can be a genuine pleasure. 
Accept extra work that you will enjoy and 
do well, not something that will bore you. 

In our business departments we are 
always plagued with the outsider who asks 
to have someone in the class do a “little” 
extra work. Sometimes this turns into a 
major project and is something you do not 
have the time to handle. So, judge what 
van be done. If it is going to be a hardship, 
say so and don’t do it. You will be respected 
finally for it, though at the moment you may 
have a disgruntled person on your hands. 
There are many times,. of course, that you 
are glad to have your students get extra 
work experience. 

Start out immediately by being profes- 
sional-minded. Join your associations — as 
many as you can afford financially. Young 

(Concluded on page 306) 
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Shorthand Testing in 


Teacher Training 


by GLENNA A. DODSON, DIVISION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLLEGEBORO, GEORGIA 


Shorthand testing may take many different 
forms. ‘Tests in reading, transcription, and 
theory of various types are available to 
teachers. 

With the transition from the anniversary 
to the simplified method of shorthand have 
come many new problems in testing. In 
colleges today we find some students who 
have taken the anniversary method of Gregg 
shorthand in high school or business school 
and other students who have taken only 
the simplified method. If one is to consider 
speed only, there is no advantage in having 
the student relearn the shorthand symbols, 
converting his thinking to the new simplified 
system. However, in teacher-training in- 
stitutions where future teachers must learn 
the system of shorthand being taught in 
the high schools of the country today, this 
transition presents a particular problem, 
especially in testing. 

A recognition type of test, that is, recog- 
nizing shorthand characters and supplying 
longhand translations, proves to be more 
difficult for those students who are convert- 
ing their thinking from the anniversary 
method of Gregg shorthand (first learned) 
to the simplified method (second learned). 
A student who has dealt only with simplified 
shorthand may recognize a shorthand char- 
acter on sight, whereas the student who has 
learned the same word in the form of a 
different shorthand character will experience 
difficulty in translating the symbol to a 
longhand word. For example: The word 
beautifully is written like this “7 in simpli- 
fied shorthand; it is written like this Gin 
the anniversary method of Gregg shorthand. 
The student who learned the anniversary 
method before entering a class studying 
simplified shorthand will not recognize this 
word as quickly as the student who is not 
confused by the two shorthand characters 
representing the same word. 


In order to equalize the time required 
for testing theory in shorthand classes that 


include students who have learned the 
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anniversary system and students who have 
learned the simplified system of Gregg short- 
hand, I have devised the shorthand test 
shown in the illustration on page 302. (For 
key to test see page 306.) 

The columns across the page lettered A, 
B, C, D, E, F, and G contain the shorthand 
letter characters necessary for forming a 
shorthand word. These letter characters 
read from left to right opposite the numbers 
1, 2, 3, and so forth. In column H, the 
student is asked to make the shorthand 
symbol from the letter characters, using 
them in the sequence in which they are given. 
For example: Reading across from number 
one in the illustration are the shorthand 
letters V,.A, R, N, and ish. These shorthand 
letters should be combined, and the short- 
hand character for the word varnish 
should be written in column H. The long- 
hand word varnish should be written in 
column I. The word blank is written in 
those blanks that are not used so that the 
student will know that the blank is not the 
result of faulty duplication. An XY may be 
used instead of the word blank. The answer 
given in column H will show whether or 
not the student can put the shorthand letters 
together properly to form the word symbol. 
This test will indicate whether or not the 
student knows proper vowel position, proper 
blending, and so forth. 

While writing the word symbol, the stu- 
dent will be spelling the word phonetically 
to himself and, therefore, will know the word 
he has just written. In this manner of test- 
ing, all the students (not just those who 
could not recognize the word on sight) will 
have to spell the word phonetically. 

A timed test of this type will be fairer 
when used in a class that includes both the 
students who have learned the anniversary 
system and those who have learned only the 
simplified system of Gregg shorthand. 

Not only do I consider that this type of 
test will be more reliable and fairer for a 
mixture of students, but also it will not 
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necessitate perfect duplication. When a 
character does not duplicate clearly, as often 
is the case, the teacher must identify it by 
spelling it or writing it on the blackboard. 

sing the test illustrated, the student need 
only ask what the letter is in blank J B; and 
the teacher may identify it as an E. 


I believe that this test is a good test in 
both reading and writing shorthand, and 
it does not handicap the student who has 
learned two different methods of Grezg 
shorthand. It is particularly valuable in 
theory testing. This type of testing is suit- 
able for use in teacher-training institutions 





SHORTHAND TEST 


Name 


Separate letter shorthand symbols are shown in columns A, B, C, D, E, F, and G. These 
symbols are given in the sequence in which they are used-in forming a shorthand word 
character. Using all the symbols given, in the sequence in which they are given on each 
line, write the shorthand word character in column H. In column I write the long hand 
translation of the shorthand character in column H. An “*X” indicates a blank space. 


I 








tft 


he 




































































Report on a Basie Course 
In Office Practice 


by ANNETTE HOWE CARPENTER 
DUQUESNE HIGH SCHOOL 
DUQUESNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


This is a report on the office machines course offered at 
Duquesne High School. It is a required course for all busi- 


ness education majors. 


The organization, content, and 


methods used in the course are described by Miss Carpenter. 


In our highly industrialized section our high 
school graduates find office positions almost 
before they have completed their training. 
Duquesne is a third-class city located on the 
Monongahela River twelve miles southeast 
of Pittsburgh. Within a radius of fifteen 
miles are the mills of the United States Steel 
Company in Pittsburgh, Homestead, Ran- 
kin, Braddock, Clairton, and Duquesne. 
The Westinghouse factories at East Pitts- 
burgh and Trafford and the atomic plant 
in West Mifflin are near neighbors. The 
Continental Can Company and the Fisher 
Body Works are just over the hill, and the 
home offices of the G. C. Murphy Company 
only three miles away in McKeesport. 

The office machines course at Duquesne 
High School was established four years ago 
in response to popular demand from parents 
and businessmen. A survey determined the 
types of machines in most common use, 
and the Board of School Directors pur- 
chased equipment accordingly. We own and 
constantly use the following machines: 


8 Key-driven calculators, Burroughs and 
Comptometer, including a Burroughs 
Duplex Calculator. 

6 Rotary-type calculators, Monroe and 

Friden. 

5°Ten-key calculators, Remington Rand. 

2 Adding machines, Allen-Wales and 
Monroe. Three Burroughs adding 
machines are available in the school 
offices for demonstration. 

2 Specialized machines, Bookkeeping and 
Billing. 

7 Typewriters, 2 electric and 5. noiseless 
Elites. 


The noiseless typewriters are used for 
transcription from three Dictaphones, one 
Ediphone, and one Audograph. The propor- 
tional electric typewriter is used for typing 
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the school paper, which is printed commer- 
cially by a photographic process from our 
copy. The pica electric typewriter is used 
for master copies and stencils for two Mimeo- 
graphs, one Spirit duplicator, and one small 
duplicator, card size. All machines are 
recent models and more than half of them are 
electrically powered. 

The scheduling of the machines is simple 
once a basic plan has been developed. There 
are thirty-six weeks of school. The first 
two weeks are used for organization and basic 
training, and the next thirty-two weeks are 
divided into four periods of eight weeks 
each, leaving two weeks for demonstrations 
and graduation activities. Twenty-four 
students are assigned to each class, and the 
class is divided into four groups, six students 
in each group. Each group, A, B, C, and D, 
follows each schedule in rotation, completing 
the entire course during the year. The 
schedules are given below: 


Schedule I — Key-driven calculators, 8 
weeks 
Schedule II —Ten-key calculators, 6 
weeks; adding machines, 
2 weeks 
Schedule III — Rotary calculators, 6 
weeks; electric typewriter 
and duplicating, 2 weeks 
Schedule IV — Transcription machines, 4 
weeks; special machines, 
2 weeks 
The training on each machine has been 
organized into daily assignments that are 
as nearly equal as is practical. Each student 
is given an outline bar graph showing the 
number of required assignments on each 
machine. (See model on page 305.) As each 
assignment is accepted by the teacher, the 
student checks it off his assignment sheet 
and fills in one of the blank spaces on the 
graph. 





Visitors frequently ask, ‘How do you ever 
grade all those papers?” A simple answer 
sheet has been developed with space for 
twenty answers — the maximum number for 
any one assignment. The heading shows the 
machine used, the student’s name and num- 
ber, the number of the assignment, and 
provides space for the date stamp. One 
answer sheet is due from each student each 
day. By using a key with identical spacing 
it is possible to score and record all grades 
for a day in less than an hour. Only perfect 
work is accepted, and the student receives a 
blank sheet indicating work to be repeated. 
Since the loss of time for a day’s work has a 
direct bearing on the grade, there is a real 
incentive for checking answers before having 
them checked by the teacher. 

When period grades are to be determined, 
the number of filled squares on the graph 
is measured, and grades assigned quite 
literally “by the inch.” A graph of class 
scores is drawn on the blackboard and 
grades are determined according to standard 
methods. Each member of the class knows 


exactly how he stands in comparison to the 
class as a whole, and can appreciate the 
value of keeping his work up to date. 

The first two weeks of the machines 
course are of the utmost importance to the 
beginner. He is assigned his number, given 


his assignment sheets, and a schedule of 
machines to be used each week. He has two 
spaces in the filing cabinet, one for daily 
work and one for work not currently in 
process. The two vital concepts of multi- 
plication as repeated addition and division 
as repeated subtraction are taught most 
effectively on the machine; therefore, during 
the first two weeks other concepts are de- 
veloped which simplify the teaching on all 
machines. Some of these concepts are: 
1. The underlying principle of the decimal system 
that the value of a number depends on its posi- 
tion. This is essential in multiplication and in 


all work done from the left of the machine. 
Erample: 144=100+40+-4. 


The complement of a number is the number 
required to raise it to the next higher unit. The 
unit always begins with 1, and is not just any 
number ending in 0. 

Example: The complement of 7 is 3. (7+3=10) 


This concept is essential in subtraction and in 

division, and is applied in the use of discount 

tables and in short-cut multiplication. 

Example: $125— 7% =$%125X .93 (1.00— .07 = .93) 

Example: 198 X36. 198 is 2 less than 200, there- 
fore, (200X36)— (2X36) =7200—72= 
7128 

. All operations are proved to the extent possible, 

or the answers are approximated. 

Ezample: 19 is what % of 24.6? The answer will 
be approximately 20/25, or 80%. 


Textbooks are used freely, supplemente:! 
by many original problems planned to unify 
the course. Since four schedules are always iu: 
operation, teaching is simplified by arrangin,: 
to teach the same process to different groups 
at the same time. 

To avoid monotonous repetition, each 
machine is used to emphasize some phase of 
the training. The ten-key calculator can be 
mastered in two weeks, and supplementary 
work consists of payrolls based on time rec 
ords and on labor tickets, including deduc- 
tions, analysis of job costs using the peg 
board, and other practical work. The 
operation of the rotary machine is mastered 
quickly, but skill is developed by calculating 
inventories, by interest problems, and by 
prorating of costs. The fixed decimal point 
is taught on all machines, but the duplex 
calculator is used for trade discount and the 
checking of invoices, operations for which it 
is particularly valuable. The bookkeeping 
machine is used to teach control accounts, 
bank records, and partial payments. 

A constant effort is made to keep all work 
on a practical level and to avoid spectacular 
problems designed to show the resources of a 
particular machine, but which may have 
little or no application in routine work. 
Students are not permitted to use the auto- 
matic multiplication and division keys until 
they have demonstrated their understanding 
of these processes by using the add-bar and 
minus-bar alone. 

Transcription from the dictation machines 
is taught by using permanent records and is 
tested by original records, which are shaved 
and stored after use. The class uses bond 
paper and carbons and the transcripts must 
meet high standards of mailability. 

Except for final examinations, the bulk of 
the duplicating for the school system is done 
by the class, including specifications, daily 
reports of absentees, review questions and 
outlines for teachers, programs and tickets 
for school events, and many other items. 

Public relations is an important part of 
the training. A receptionist is always on 
duty and is graded on her handling of visi- 
tors. (A visitor is designated as anyone who 
is not a member of the class.) The recep- 
tionist must be neatly and appropriately 
dressed, and this experience affords an op- 
portunity for the teacher to give personal 
and valuable advice to the student. 

The required machines course is offered 
in the twelfth grade for business education 
majors, and typewriting and bookkeeping 
are prerequisite. However, many students 
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elect an eleventh grade preliminary course 
as well. Since typewriting is offered as an 
elective to all students in the school, it is 
common to find students from other subject 
areas enrolled in office machines course. 
Flexible scheduling makes it possible to 
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provide extra work for speedy operators, 
or makeup periods for those needing more 


than the allotted time. It is also possible 
to provide specific training where needed and 
plan a “tailor-made” course to fit individual 
requirements. 













































































































































































The First Two Weeks 


of Typewriting 
(Continued from page 295) 


should be adopted that will allow each stu- 
dent to move ahead at his own rate of speed. 
Individual goals should be set for the period 
and for the week. Direct dictation of words 
and phrases allow the individual student to 
type at his best rate. 

4. Timed Sentences and _ Paragraph 
Writing. The function of this drill is to 
improve the stroking. Short timings should 
be used during this stage of learning. Indi- 
vidual goals should be set. When the 
stroking rate reaches forty words a minute, 
that particular student should work for 
control. 


5. Manipulation Drills. The primary 
purpose of this type of drill is to teach 
control of the service mechanism. Drills 
involving the use of the various parts of the 
service mechanism should be held frequently 
and should be of short duration. In the 
learning stage, the teacher should concen- 
trate on one part at a time. 








| Said to My Practice Teacher 
(Continued from page 300) 


teachers (and old) do not know what they 
miss by not attending conventions, con- 
ferences, workshops, and so on. Among 
the many typing demonstrations I have 
attended, I have never yet attended one 
from which I did not learn something new. 
Association with people from your profession 
is good for you, too. You can profit from this 
association. Eventually, if you care to, you 
may work into an office and enjoy the pres- 
tige (and work) that hangs thereby. 


FITTING INTO THE SCHOOL. When you come 
to the school where you are to practice 
teach you are a part of it for some eight 
weeks. You will meet many new people. 
Be friendly but not overly so. Conform to 
the customs of the school. Your department 
head or critic teacher should acquaint you 
with the customs and routine when you 
first arrive. Speak to people in the halls 
if they indicate a desire to be friendly, even 
though you have not been formally intro- 
duced. Return your students’ greetings as 
they like it. One time I taught across the 
hall from a student teacher who never once 
indicated in all his practice sessions that I 
was more than a stick of wood though I 
smiled. Shyness? Maybe. But, it’s cer- 
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tainly something a young teacher needs to 
think about. Public relations are so in- 
portant during all of your school career and 
your entire life for that matter. 

Dress neatly and attractively. If you 
could be a little mouse, you would be amaze: 
to hear your students discuss you. The 
love to talk about their teachers; we did too, 
remember? 

I have heard that once finished with prac- 
tice teaching, the student teacher feels that 
now he or she knows everything. Oh, how 
wrong! There is much, much more to learn 
A period of practice teaching is very valu- 
able, but you still aren’t ready to be a 
“know it all.” Be glad of what you have 
learned and be prepared to learn each and 
every day for many years to come. 


Key to Shorthand Test 
on page 302 











International Economics Course 


Word has just been received that the 
twenty-seventh international economic 
course of the International Society for Busi- 
ness Education will be offered in Italy be- 
tween September 6 and September 20, 1953. 
The group will start in Rome where they will 
spend three days. They will then journey to 
Florence for three days, Venice for three 
days, and Milan for six days. 

The three days in Rome will include visits 
to ancient Rome, modern Rome, the Vatican 
City, the Capitol, and a visit to Luce Insti- 
tute. There will also be lectures on eco- 
nomics and finance at the University and at 
the Bankers’ Club. 

In Florence there will be visits to the 
Galileo Works and Leonardo da Vinci Insti- 
tute, the Institute of Arts, the Uffizi Gal- 
leries, factories at Prato, Postoia, Precia, 
Volterra-Larderello, and excursions to San 
Gimignano and Siena. 

In Venice the group will be welcomed by 
the mayor at the Town Hall and there will 
be visits to San Marco, the Ducal Palace, and 
Ca Foscari. There will also be excursions to 
the melioration zones of Valzignana and Val 
Perera, the Marzotto Works, the islands of 
Burano and Murano. The group will also 
take part in a popular festival of “Autumn 
in Venice.” 

At Milan there will be a reception at the 
Town Hall, lectures at the Commercial 
University Bocconi, and visits to the Brera, 
department stores, the Donegani Institute 
for scientific research, the Motta Works, the 
Bianchi Motorcar Factory, the Montecatini 
Company, the Pirelli Works, the silk fac- 
tories, and Lake Como. 

Those interested should notify the presi- 
dent of the United States Chapter, Rem: 
den L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 
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Kansas Annual Conference 
“Methods, Standards, and Techniques in 
Office Practice” will be the topic discussed 
at the fifth annual business education con- 


ference on the campus of the Kansas State 


Teachers College at Emporia on April 18, 
1953. Due to the many changes in methods 
and improvements in techniques in office 
practice during the past several years, it 
was thought that a discussion of this subject 
would prove interesting and helpful to most 
business teachers. 

Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, director of busi- 
ness education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, will be the chief 
consultant from the field of business educa- 
tion and will speak on “The Achievement of 
Office Standards.” Dr. Lessenberry’s wide 
experience in the field of typewriting and 
office practice should enable him to offer 
concrete and practical suggestions for im- 
provement in this area of business education. 

From the business field two office man- 
agers have been invited to participate. 
Edward H. Bock, accounting personnel 
supervisor of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Topeka, will speak on 
the “Selection of New Employees.” R. F. 
Brown, works accountant for the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company of Topeka, will 
discuss ‘““The Indoctrination of New Em- 
ployees.” These men are in responsible 
positions in administration and supervision 
of office employees and should be able to 
give practical suggestions on how to improve 
our procedures in office practice. 

All business teachers and supervisors in 
high schools and colleges in and around 
Kansas are invited to attend. College stu- 
dents who are about to enter the business 
field or teaching profession could benefit 
from this discussion and are extended an 
invitation. 








TEACH RETAILING WITH MORE PUNCH... 


RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


By Walters, Wingate, Weiner 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING, Fourth Edition, is a lively book with plenty of 
punch, because all the authors have had a wide variety of retailing, teaching, 
administrative, and writing experiences. They bring to you the latest modern 
practices and procedures with plenty of examples and illustrations lifted 
right out of modern stories. Here is a book that you can teach with confidence 


and with pleasure. It is well organized, dynamic, interesting, and challenging. 


The retailers in your community will commend you for the selection of this 


up-to-date book. 


Fourth Edition... 





South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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It Works for Me 


(Submitted by A. W. Flowers, Chairman 
Business Education Department 
North Phoenix High School 
Phoenix, Arizona) 


Business education courses at North 
Phoenix High School are aimed at develop- 
ing well-integrated students armed with the 
necessary equipment to become good workers 
and good citizens in our community. Various 
methods are used by the business teacher of 
our high school; however, all teachers have 
the same goal in mind. Methodology is not 
the prime factor, but achievement of the 
same ideals is of major importance. 

One method that I use to teach my stu- 
dents the importance of obeying rules and 
regulations is called the “‘red-mark”’ system. 
Since the method does involve penalties and 
is a negative approach, it is a questionable 
method in the minds of some guidance and 
counseling experts. However, in talking 
with realistic guidance people, I have found 
that they must agree that sugar-coated or 
not, we have penalties and rewards so long 
as emphasis is placed on the marking systems 
in general practice today. Is not life itself 


“chuck-full” of penalties for not obeying 
those rules which society deems necessary 
for the good of the general public? 


Everything, good or bad, that a student 
does in my class is a reflection upon that 
student. I believe one of the purposes of a 
bookkeeping class is to teach a knowledge of 
record keeping, but I also strongly believe 
that the bookkeeping class, as every other 
class should be, is a class to help mold solid 
citizens to take their places in the com- 
munity. To be good citizens, students must 
realize that rules are made for their general 
welfare and penalties are set up for those 
who break the basic rules. 

At the very first meeting of the class, a 
discussion ensues concerning the items that 
we feel are important in determining a grade. 
(We still have a grading system composed of 
1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s and F’s.) Teacher-guidance 
in this discussion may vary from one group 
to another, but from this discussion a list 
of items will be forthcoming that will be 
acceptable to the group as being important 
factors on a job and therefore important 
factors in our class. 

Examples of questions that may be used 
to bring out some of the important points 
for the class to consider are: 


(1) Is it important to complete a job on time? 


(2) If you do not meet deadlines on a job, what 
might be the result to you as an employee? 
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(3) Is the skill involved on a job important? 


(4) Is it counted against you if you waste time by 
talking to others when you should be working? 


(5) What would an employer say if he were explain- 
ing something to you and you paid little or no 
attention to his explanation? 


What effect would carelessness in your work and 
in your attitude have on your job status? 


(7) Is it important to learn to get along with other 
people and to respect their property and rights? 


(8) If these points are important in a community 
or a job situation, should they not be considered 
important in our classroom? 


After certain rules have been adopted by 
the class, the class must agree upon penalties 
to be administered when the rules are not 
obeyed. Students usually do not suggest the 
type of penalties, but usually ask the teacher 
what he or she thinks should be a penalty 
in such cases. The penalty that has been 
acceptable to all my classes, at least after 
proper discussion, is this: One red mark is 
given for each infraction of a rule. This red 
mark indicates a deduction of one per cent 
from the total possible point accumulation 
for the marking period. Points may be 
accumulated in various ways including tests, 
classroom activity, and homework. 

If a student’s homework is not completed 
on time, though it must be completed some- 
time within the marking period, he receives a 
red mark. If he is talking when he should be 
listening, he does not get an immediate 
lecture from the teacher, but he gets one or 
more red marks. The student soon learns 
that a meaningful look or a motion of the 
pencil is the signal to behave. 

A teacher’s emotional impulses should not 
affect the grade given to any student. If a 
student “rubs the fur” of a teacher the wrong 

yay, my system of marking eliminates much 
of the teacher’s emotional stress that may 
influence the grading of the student. In 
addition to this very important factor, my 
method of marking provides a permanent 
daily record of the student’s activity in the 
classroom. 

At the end of a marking period, I have had 
some student objections to grades, but not 
once have I had a student say that he did 
not deserve the red mark shown on his 
record. The student will admit that his 
grade was indicative, though he scored higher 
on his tests. My system of marking works 
for me and maybe it will work for you. 





Michigan Annual Conference 


The fifteenth annual conference of the 
Michigan Business Education Association 
will be held at Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 13 and 14, 1953. Nelson 
Lanfear, Port Huron Business College, Port 
Huron, is president of the Association and 
Dorothy Merritt, Eaton Rapids High School, 
Eaton Rapids, is first vice-president and 
program chairman. 

The other officers and board members of 
the Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion are: second vice-president, Madeline 
Galia, High School of Commerce, Detroit; 
secretary-treasurer, Kate Sibley, Hamtramck 
High School, Hamtramck; board members: 
Allan Barron, Roosevelt High School, Wyan- 
dotte; James R. Taylor, Wayne University, 
Detroit; Robert W. Sneden, Davenport 
Institute, Grand Rapids; Jack Milligan, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Business Division, Lansing; Catherine Riggs, 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw; editor Elsie 
Freitag, Fordson High School, Dearborn; 
assistant editor, Frank Lanham, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; adviser, Robert J. 
Chamberlain, Eastern High School, Lansing. 

The board members have arranged the 
following program for the conference: 


.. Program .. 


Friday, March 13 
10:00 A.M. 
Registration 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 
Chairman, Nelson Lanfear, president of 
M.B.E.A. 
Invocation: Casey Wiggins 
Welcome: A member of the Administra- 
tive Staff of Michigan State College 
Music 
“The Role of Business Education in the 
Total Curriculum” — Dr. John L. 
Rowe, associate professor, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois 
3:00 P.M. 
Tours 
3:30 P.M. 
Meeting of Executive Board 


Friday, March 13 


Banquet 


7:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Nelson Lanfear, president of 
M.B.E.A. 


Invocation: George Strickland 

Community Singing: Led by Lyle May- 
well, Michigan State College 

Introduction of Officers and Guests 

Music 

“Values from Competition’ — Wally J 
Weber, Wizard of Words, University o/ 
Michigan 

Dancing 


Saturday, March 14 


9:00 A.M. 
Michigan Business Schools Association 
Annual Business Meeting 
9:00 A.M. 
Business Machines Clinic 
Arranged by the Business Education De- 
partment Staff of Michigan State Col- 
lege: Lyle Maxwell, Helen Green, Sara 
Barrod, Marge Harrison, Ruth Van 
Derjagt, Horace King, William Pase- 
wark, Loren Carmichael 
Saturday, March 14 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Meeting 
10:30 A.M. 
Chairman, Miss Phila McelTgtyre, 
Huron Junior College 
“New Techniques and Devices in Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and Accounting” 
Fred H. Dearworth, associate editor of 
THe BaLANce SHEET 
Saturday, March 14 


Secretarial Meeting 


Port 


10:30 A.M. 

Chairman, Leslie J. Whale, supervisor of 
business education, Detroit Public 
Schools 

“Speed, Accuracy and Isms in the Teach- 
ing of Typewriting and Shorthand” - 
Dr. John L. Rowe 

Saturday, March 14 
Distributive Education Meeting 
10:30 A.M. 

Chairman, Adrian Trimpe, Western Mich- 
igan College of Education, Kalamazoo 

“How To Do It” — Marke Cundiff, sales 
training director, Parke, Davis and 
Company, Detroit 

Saturday, March 14 
Luncheon and Business Meeting 
12:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Dorothy Merritt, first vice- 
president of M.B.E.A. 

Invocation: W. D. Wigent 
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Music 

“Economic and Social Life in Czecho- 
slovakia Under Democracy and Under 
Communism” — Dr. Frederick Kent, 
assistant professor of the social sciences, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb, Illinois 

Tribute to Miss Verda Zuschnitt: Dorothy 
Merritt 

Business Meeting: Nelson Lanfear, presi- 
dent of M.B.E.A., presiding 


Missouri Workshop 


The annual spring workshop of the busi- 
ness education division of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association will be held in 
Columbia, Missouri, on Saturday, March 21, 
at 9:00 a.m. Dr. D. D. Lessenberry of the 
University of Pittsburgh will be the luncheon 
speaker. 

In addition to the address by Dr. Lessen- 
berry, workshop groups will be conducted 
by Welborne Moise, personnel director of 
Ralston Purina Mills of St. Louis, on ““What 
the School Can Do to Promote Better Public 
Relations with Industry.” Arch Wrisinger 
of Ruskin High School and Albert Feldhoff 
of the Illmo-Fornfelt High School will have 
an interesting exhibit and demonstration on 
the “Publication of a School Newspaper.” 
Two recent graduates of the University of 
Missouri — Nella King of Warrenton High 
School and Bob Rautenstrauch of Winfield 
High School — will conduct a discussion on 
“The Business Teacher and the School 
Activities Program.” 

Luncheon will be served in the Student 
Union. The price is $1.35. Reservations will 
be required and should be sent to Miss Mary 
Jane Lange, 212 Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
with a remittance of $1.35 not later than 
Wednesday, March 18. 


Pennsylvania Seminar 


On March 28, 1953, Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, and the 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, and York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chapters of the National Office 
Management Association will conduct their 
sixth annual business and education seminar 
at Elizabethtown College. The theme of the 
seminar is ““Today’s Business Education 
Objectives.” The seminar will convene at 
9:30 a.m. and conclude with a luncheon 
meeting scheduled for 12:30 p.m. 

The first speaker of the seminar will be 
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Dr. Robert P. Brecht, professor of industry, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
He will speak on the subject, “Today’s 
Business Education Objectives As Inter- 
preted by the Business Educator.” The 
second speaker will be Paul W. Stewart, 
personnel director, Prudential Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. He will 
speak on ““T'oday’s Business Education Ob- 
jectives As Interpreted by the Business- 
man.” Following these two addresses, there 
will be a panel discussion on questions raised 
in connection with the theme of the seminar. 

The luncheon speaker will be Mrs. Vera 
Green, assistant treasurer and secretary, 
Botwink Brothers, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. Green’s subject will be “The 
Proof of the Pudding.” Mrs. Green has been 
associated with industry in various capaci- 
ties for several years. She is a popular 
speaker and an author on various aspects and 
phases of office management and .business 
education. 

This seminar, which brings together well- 
known speakers who are authorities on the 
subjects that they will discuss, will provide 
an excellent opportunity for business edu- 
cators and office managers to discuss 
problems of mutual interest to them. 


Ohio State Summer Conference 


The annual business education conference 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, will 
be held in the Ohio Union on June 25 and 26. 
The theme of the conference will be “New 
But Tried Techniques in Business Subjects.” 
A special feature of the conference will be 
the program on “Authors Meet Their 
Critics.” At this session, two recently 
published textbooks will be discussed by 


their authors and reviewed by panels. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


This book is a companion book to YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING, which 
made Miss Lamb famous as a writer of methods books. 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION rr a simple 
but clear and scholarly analysis all 
teaching shorthand. Comparisons are made and the 
advantages and disadvantages of various methods of 
teaching are an important part of the book. Every 
shorthand teacher will want to own a copy of this book 
and it is a must for every methods student. 


SINGLE COPIES $2.40 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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IS ON THE MOVE UP 


Setting New Patterns 
Setting New Standards 


Setting New Reeords 


Reaching New Heights it 
of Popularity V4 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is on the move 7 A . 
tirely new book with a new pattern, new lesson plan, new drills, and new types 
problems. Of course, we have kept some « vy 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING so popular, but y 
when you see the new features that have been introd 
For the last twenty-five years 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING ha: 

lly in popularity until it is now used in more schools than all compe 

mbined. Since the publication of the new sixth edition, n 


shools have already introduced it. Its popularity is rapidly movin 


| be especially pleased with the simplified lesson plan and the simpli 
Each lesson has fewer parts that are easier to fc 
it the book involves essentially (1) exploration, \ 
2w materials, or getting familiar with new ma 
leveling off, consolidating, or developinc 


ves problems and production at a high accur. 


1 start your next class, you will want to examine t 
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pted for state-wide use in Ala- 
1), Mississippi (Basal), Oregon 
e), and Indiana (Multiple). 








LIED ECONOMICS 


By J. He. DODD 


Dr. Dodd is a thoroughly loyal American author and as 4th Edition 


such he feels that the system under whic 
pretty good system as compared with othe * 
Dr. Dodd does not attempt to preach for 
I I 

hies of economics although he does explain then . ; 
aeons op ee a Available with 
primary purpose in APPLIED ECONOMICS is to teach 
the student how to live under the economic system in a workbook 


the United States with full recognition of world problems and tests 
of economics. 





There are cer 

nomics that are important to all of us if we 

and to conduct our affairs intelligently. 

debatable theories and philosophies, and there are still 
other highly technical problems of economics that must 
be left to advanced study. In APPLIED ECONOMICS 
Dr. Dodd devotes his primary emphasis to the basic 
oncepts that everyone should understand 


> an intelligent citizen, consumer, and wage earner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Gruber Promoted in New York City 


Joseph Gruber, for- 
merly head of the Ac- 
counting and Business 
Practice Department of 
Central Commercial 
High School, New York 
City, has been named 
acting director of busi- 
ness education for the 
New York City Schools. 
He is considered one of 
the leaders in business 
education. 

A past president of the 
Commercial Education 
Association and former 
vice-president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
Mr. Gruber has also been an officer or mem- 
ber of the Accounting and Law Teachers 
Association, United Business Education 
Association, New York Academy of Public 
Education, the Advisory Council on Business 
Education, Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and other professional organiza- 
tions. 


Mr. Gruber was editor of the Commercial 
Education Association Yearbook, Problems 
in Business Education. He has written 
articles for many business education publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Gruber was a member of the com- 
mittee that recently completed a survey of 
business education in the New York City 
Schools. In his new assignment, he will fill 
the vacancy created by the retirement of 
Nathaniel Altholz, former New York City 
Director. 


Joseph Gruber 


Pennsylvania Conferences 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association is sponsoring two spring con- 
ferences. The Western conference will be 
held at Indiana, Pennsylvania, on April 18, 
with Elizabeth Corcoran, Brentwood High 
School, Pittsburgh, as program chairman 
and Galen Walker, High School, Meadville, 
as conference chairman. The Eastern con- 
ference will be held at Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, on April 25, with Evelyn Kulp, 
Ambler Joint High School, Ambler, as pro- 
gram chairman and Dr. Benjamin Kuyken- 
dall, Frankford High School, Philadelphia, 
as conference chairman. 

Outstanding leaders in the field of busi- 
ness education have been asked to partici- 
pate in the conference. 
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New York Annual Business Show 


The Commercial Education Association 
of New York and Vicinity held its fifth 
annual business show for schools at Central 
Commercial High School, New York City, 
on January 9, 1953. 

In addition to interesting exhibits by 
associate members of C.E.A. and the show- 
ing of the latest business education films, the 
high point of the meeting was a panel dis- 
cussion dealing with the topic, ““Co-ordinat- 
ing School and On-the-Job Training.” Abra- 
ham Deutsch of Jamaica High School, New 
York City, moderated the discussion. The 
panel speakers were: Louise Green, director 
of Product Utilization, Remington Rand, 
Inc.; Mrs. Sylvia S. Backlar, employment 
counselor, Central Commercial High School; 
T. J. White, office manager, Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Company; Mrs. Edith 
Hallstead, Hunter College, New York City; 
and Mrs. Emma K. Felter, Walton High 
School, New York City. 

Teachers in the audience were given an 
opportunity to submit questions to the panel. 

e 7 . 


South Dakota Workshop and Contest 


The fourth annual commercial workshop 
for high school business students in the sur- 
rounding area will be sponsored by the 
Commercial Department of Southern State 
Teachers College, Springfield, South Dakota. 
The workshop will be held on Tuesday, 
April 14, 1953. 

The feature attraction of the workshop 
will be a typewriting demonstration by 
Cortez Peters of the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc. In addition to the demonstration 
there will be contests in the following sub- 
jects: Typing I, Typing II, Shorthand I, 
Shorthand II, and Bookkeeping. There will 
also be exhibits of books and office machines. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 


by John A. Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook and work- 
book. It can be used as an independent project in 
office practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. There are 
ten assignments requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 
The work involves computing wages and salarics, 
recording the time worked, deductions from wages, 
and preparing payroll reports and records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Fifty-sixth Annual Convention 
Hotel Statler, New York City 


April 1-4, 1953 


Theme: “Looking Ahead in Business Education” 





A notable program of 
meetings featuring prom- 
inent speakers will be 
offered at the fifty-sixth 
annual convention of the 
Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association which will 
be held at the Hotel 
Statler in New York City 
on April 1 to 4. Accord- 
ing to the program plans 
just released by Dr. Helen 
Reynolds, professor of 
education at New York 
University and president 
of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, ex- 
ecutive sessions of the officers and conven- 
tion committee members will be held Wed- 
nesday afternoon, April 1, and registration 
for the convention will begin at 9:00 a.m. the 
following day. 

For special counsel and assistance with 
E.B.T.A. activities, President Helen Reyn- 
olds has appointed an honorary advisory 
committee with Nathaniel Altholz, direttor 
of business education, New York City (re- 
tired) as chairman. Members of the com- 
mittee represent outstanding leaders in 
business education who have long been 
active in the affairs of E.B.T.A. 

The keynote speaker of the convention will 
be Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean of the 
School of Education at New York Univer- 
sity. His address will be delivered at the 
general meeting, which will be held Thursday 
afternoon. T. Orval Fowler, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada, who is vice-president of the Association, 
and Robert J. Meyer, William Cullen Bryant 
High School, Long Island City, New York, 
general convention chairman, will also par- 
ticipate in the general meeting. 

Other meetings that will be held on Thurs- 
day include a Fellowship Luncheon, spon- 
sored by private business schools and to 
which those attending the convention are 
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The 


invited. 
at this luncheon will be 


speaker 


J. C. Penney, founder 
and now chairman of the 
board of the J. C. Penney 
Company. 

The Annual Banquet, 











which will be held Thurs- 
day night, will have as its 
speaker Dwight W. 
Michener, economist of 
the Chase National 
Bank, New York City, 
an extremely popular 
speaker who will take for 
his subject, “Helping 
Young Americans With 
Their Economic Homework.” 

Section meetings, under the direction of 
members of the E.B.T.A. Board and under 
the chairmanship of outstanding leaders in 
business education, will continue throughout 
Friday. Speakers at these section meetings 
will be drawn from many states of the coun- 
try. The convention will close with a general 
meeting Saturday forenoon at which will be 
presented a discussion and dramatization of 
the use of television in education. This 
program is being developed in cooperation 
with television engineers and experts, with 
equipment being furnished by the Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 

The program plans and details of the 
meeting have been developed under the 
leadership and guidance of the program 
director, Dr. William M. Polishook, assistant 
dean, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Polishook has had the assistance of 
Marion G. Coleman, supervisor of student 
teachers in business education, Teachers 
College, Temple University, as associate 
program director. 

The annual convention of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association is one of the 
big events in business education. The fifty- 
sixth convention shows every promise of 
matching, if not surpassing, previous con- 
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ventions in the history of the Association. 
Attendants are expected from many sections 
of the United States and Canada. 

The officers and executive board members 
are as follows: president, Helen Reynolds, 
New York University, New York City; vice- 
president, T. Orval W. Fowler, Ontario 
Department of Education, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada; secretary, Bernard’ A. Shilt, 
Board of Education, Buffalo, New York; 
treasurer, Pernin H. Q. Taylor, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia; program director, Wil- 
liam M. Polishook, Temple University, 
Philadelphia; board members, Rufus Stick- 
ney, Boston Clerical School, Boston (past 
president); A. Raymond Jackson, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Theodore N. LaMonte, New York 
Public Schools, New York City; Mrs. Agnes 
C. Seavey, Auburn Maine School of Com- 
merce, Auburn, Maine; John L. Rowe, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb; Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler Joint 
High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 

The complete program is as follows: 


Wednesday, April I 

2:00 P.M. 

Executive Board Meeting 

4:00 P.M. 

Joint Meeting, Chairmen of Local Com- 

mittees and Executive Board 

5:30 P.M. 

Adjournment of Executive Board Meeting 
8:00 P.M. 

Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, April 2 


9:00 a.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Registration of Members (Registration 
Desk) 
Ticket Sales: 
56th Annual Banquet 
Delta Pi Epsilon Breakfast 
Fellowship Luncheon 
Rider College Luncheon 
N.A.C.B.S. Breakfast 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast 
10:30 a.m. 
Official tour of exhibits by Executive 
Board and local committee chairmen 


Thursday, April 2 


Administration and Supervision in Business 
Education Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
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Chairman, Raymond C. Goodfellow, direc- 
tor of business education, Newark, New 
Jersey; assistant chairman, Harry J. 
Jellinek, vice-principal of Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Topic: “Administration and Supervision 
from the Point of View of the Classroom 
Teacher” — Arthur C. Long, Girls High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Topic: “Administration and Supervision 
from the Point of View of the Super- 
visor’ — Gladys Peck, state supervisor 
of business education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Commentator: Abraham Kroll, Board of 
Examiners, Public Schools, New York 
City 

Thursday, April 2 
Private School Administrators Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Agnes C. 
Seavey, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Donald J. Post, director, Post 
Junior College of Commerce, Water- 
bury, Connecticut; assistant chairman, 
Paul S. Seavey, manager, Auburn 
Maine School of Commerce, Auburn, 
Maine 

Topic: “Does the Private Business School 
Have a Past and a Future?” — William 
J. Hamilton, dean, Peirce School of 
Business Administration, Philadelphia 

Topic: “Looking Ahead in Public Rela- 
tions” — E. Bradley Carnell, vice- 
president, Albany Business College, 
Albany, New York 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, April 2 
Fellowship Luncheon 
12:00 P.M. 
Sponsored by private business schools 
(All E.B.T.A. members invited) 
Under the direction of A. Raymond Jack- 
son, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Robert E. Slaughter, vice- 
president, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City 
Topic: “The Free Enterprise System As 
It Relates to Business Education” — 
J. C. Penney, chairman of the board, 
J. C. Penney Company, Inc., New York 
City 
Thursday, April 2 
General Meeting 
2:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Helen Reynolds, president of 
E.B.T.A. 





Invocation 

Greetings 

Response: T. Orval W. 
president of E.B.T.A. 

Announcements: Robert J. Meyer, gen- 
eral convention chairman 

Keynote Address: “Looking Ahead in 
Business Education” — Peter L. Ag- 
new, assistant dean, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York 
City 


Fowler, vice- 


Thursday, April 2 


Audio-Visual Aids for Bookkeeping 
and Distributive Education Section Meeting 


4:00 p.m.—5:15 P.M. 

Under the direction of 
LaMonte, executive 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Lloyd H. Jacobs, state super- 
visor of distributive education, State 
Department of Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey; assistant chairman, Harold 
Feldman, chairman of Business Ad- 
ministration Department, Fairleigh 
Dickinson College, Rutherford, New 
Jersey 

Topic: “Techniques of Using the Opaque 
Projector in Teaching Bookkeeping” 
Paul A. Brennan, Belleville Schools, 
Belleville, New Jersey 

Topic: “How to Preview, Evaluate, and 
Catalogue Films’ — Myron J. Krawitz, 
coordinator of distributive education, 
Atlantic City High School, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey (two films will be 
viewed and an impromptu panel selected 
from the audience will develop the 
topic) 


Theodore N. 


board member, 


Thursday, April 2 
Audio-Visual Aids for Typewriting 
and Secretarial Training Section Meeting 
4:00 p.m.—5.15 P.M. 

Under the direction of Theodore N. 
LaMonte, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Catharine B. Dwyer, coordina- 
tor of business subjects, Vocational 
High Schools, New York City; assistant 
chairman, Libby Volk, head, Business 
Department, Hamilton High School, 
Hamilton, Massachusetts 

Topic: “Audio-Visual Aids in Type- 
writing’ — Dr. Helen J. Keily, dean, 
Salem Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts 

Topic: “Evaluating Clerical Efficiency” 
— Robert E. Walker, research director, 
Paul B. Mulligan & Company, New 
York City 


Thursday, April 2 


Convention Banquet 
6:45 P.M. 

Toastmistress: Helen Reynolds, preside nt 
of E.B.T.A. 

Speaker: Dwight W. Michener, ecoro- 
mist, Chase National Bank, New York 
City 

Topic: “Helping Young Americans wi'h 
Their Economic Homework” 

10:00 p.m.—1:00 A.M. 

Dancing 


Friday, April 3 
Bookkeeping Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Andrew Steinhope, head of the 
Business Department, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; as- 
sistant chairman, R. C. Swerdferger, 
head of Commercial Department, Brock- 
ville Collegiate Institute, Brockville, 
Ontario, Canada 

Topic: “Present-Day Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping” — Harvey A. An- 
druss, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Present-Day Trends in Book- 
keeping and Accounting in the Business 
Office’ — Jacob M. Kessler, C.P.A., 
New York City 

Topic: “The School and the Office: Sum- 
mation” Joseph Gruber, Central 
Commercial High School, New York 
City 

Friday, April 3 
Distributive Education Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of T. Orval W. 
Fowler, vice-president of E.B.T.A. 

Co-chairmen, Samuel W. Caplan, assistant 
professor, Distributive Education, 
Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Harry Q. 
Packer, supervisor of Business and 
Distributive Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; assistant chairman, 
Charles W. Steadman, assistant pro- 
fessor, Distributive Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]l- 
vania 

Topic: “Your Trained Students Have 
Better Employment” — John Dom, per- 
sonnel manager, Gimbel Brothers, New 
York City 

Discussion Period 
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Topic: “Make It Your Job to Sell Good 
Grooming” — Marion P. Morris, direc- 
tor, Educational Service Department, 
Bristol Myers, New York City 

Discussion Period 


Friday, April 3 
Private School Teachers Section Meeting 


10:00 a.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Agnes C. 
Seavey, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, 
Somerville, Massachusetts; assistant 
chairman, Marian A. Carter, Office 
Practice Department, Auburn Maine 
School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine 

Topic: “Effective Transcription Tech- 
niques and Procedures” — Mary C. 
Butera, instructor, Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

Topic: “Just Plain Looking at the Short- 
hand Teacher” — Elizabeth F. Trump- 
er, head, Secretarial Science Depart- 
ment, Bryant and Stratton Business 
Institute, Buffalo, New York 

Topic: “Better Training in Business Com- 
munications” — Charles C. Parkhurst, 
professor and chairman of the English 
Department, Boston University, Col- 
lege of Practical Arts and Letters, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Question Period and General Discussion 
Friday, April 3 
Shorthand Section Meeting 


10:00 a.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Evelyn R. Kulp, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
head of Business Education Depart- 
ment, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; assistant chairman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, Collingdale High 
School, Collingdale, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Developing Skill in Shorthand” 
— Mrs. Madeline Strony, educational 
director, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City 

Topic: “Developing Transcription Skill’ 
— Mrs. Marie Stewart, head of Busi- 
ness Education Department, Stonington 
High School, Stonington, Connecticut 

Discussion: Ann L. Pupchuk, Walter M. 


Snyder, Margaret Eggleton, Margaret 
A. Hanrahan 


March, 1953 


Friday, April 3 
Testing As An Employment Procedure 
Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of William M. 
Polishook, program director of E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Marion G. Coleman, supervisor 
of student teachers in business educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; as- 
sistant chairman, Helen Cioffi, Camden 
High School, Camden, New Jersey 

Speaker: (To be announced) 

Topic: “Selection of Nonsupervisory 
Office Personnel by Testing” — Rita V. 
Hart, employee counselor, Standard Oil 
Company, New York City 


Friday, April 3 
12:00 Noon-3:00 P.M. 

All convention activities are suspended 
between these hours in order that those 
who wish to attend Good Friday services 
in the churches of New York may do so. 
The exhibits, however, will remain open. 

3:00 P.M. 

Posting of the report of the Nominating 

Committee 


Friday, April 3 
Clerical Practice and Office Machines 
Section Meeting 
3:15 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of Evelyn R. Kulp, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Raymond F. Brecker, South 
Park High School, Buffalo, New York; 
assistant chairman, M. Francis Gaffney, 
Medford High School, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts 
Topic: “New Beacons on the Clerical 
Practice Horizon” — Bruce F. Jeffery, 
director of business teacher-training, 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts 
Topic: “Looking Ahead in Office Ma- 
chines Instruction” — Peter L. Agnew, 
assistant dean, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City 
Discussion 
Friday, April 3 
Private Schools Section Meeting 
3:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of A. Raymond Jack- 
son, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Charles W. Churchman, presi- 
dent, Churchman Business College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania; assistant chair- 
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man, Donald J. Post, director, Post 
Junior College of Commerce, Water- 
bury, Connecticut 

Topic: “A Day of Judgment for Business 
Schools’ — Harold D. Hopkins, execu- 
tive secretary, National Association and 
Council of Business Schools 

Topic: “The Relationship of Secretarial 
Training Institutions to the Program of 
the Institute for Certifying Secretaries” 

Speakers: Estelle Popham, assistant pro- 
fessor, Hunter College, New York (dean 
of the Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries); Jay W. Miller, president, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; W. G. Turquand, sales 


manager, Underwood Corporation, New 
York City 
Friday, April 3 
Social Business Subjects Section Meeting 
$:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of William M. 
Polishook, program director of E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Mary Stella, instructor, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania; assistant chairman, Mrs. 
Martha E. Daikeler, head of Shorthand 
Department, Peirce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 


+] 


Topic: “Improving Economic Literacy’ 
—G. Derwood Baker, chairman of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 


New York City 


Topic: “The Social Business Program in 


the Secondary Schools’ — John R. 
Haubert, chief of commercial education, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Friday, April 3 
Typewriting Section Meeting 

3:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of John L. Rowe, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Estelle Popham, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; assistant chair- 
man, Opal DeLancey, State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey 

Typewriting Presentation: Laddie J. 
Fedor, Struthers Junior-Senior High 
School, Struthers, Ohio 

Presentation: Typewriting Demonstration 
by Champions of Canada (Thirteen 
pupils from Chatham Vocational School, 
Chatham, Ontario. Ray O. Darland, 
teacher) 


Saturday, April 4 
General Meeting 
9:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Helen Reynol:s, 
president of E.B.T.A., and John L. 
Rowe, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Co-chairmen, William J. Butkus, Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey: 
Catharine Stevens, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain; Elizabeth T 
VanDerveer, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair 

Student chairman, Rose Labash, senior, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain 

In co-operation with: The Television in 
Education Project, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey; Thaddeus J. Sheft,director, 
Television in Education Project in 
collaboration with the Allen B. Du- 
Mont Laboratories, Inc. 

Topic: “Television in Business Educa- 
tion” (The program will take the 
audience behind the scenes of their TV 
screens and at the same time permit 
them to see the finished production as 
it appears on regular television sets 
which will be placed throughout the 
auditorium) 

Annual Business Meeting: Helen Reyn- 
olds, president of E.B.T.A., presiding 

Election of Officers 

Drawing for Prizes (Under the direction of 
T. Orval W. Fowler, vice-president of 


E.B.T.A.) 


Saturday, April 4 
1:00 P.M. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. 
Meeting of the New Officers and Members 
of the Executive Board 


SPECIAL CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 
Friday, April 3 
8:00 A.M. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Breakfast — sponsored 
by Tau Chapter of Columbia University 
(Reservations may be made by writing 
to Professor Kathryn Bell, School of 
Commerce, New York University, New 
York City) 

8:00 A.M. 

Regional Breakfast, National Association 

and Council of Business Schools 
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12:30 P.M. 
Rider College Luncheon 
(Reservations may be made by writing to 
C. A. McKinney, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey ) 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
New York University Tea 


Saturday, April 4 
8:00 A.M. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast — for alumni, students, and 
friends 

(Reservations may be made with Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, or by writing to 
the Statler Hotel, New York) 


D.P.E. Breakfast at E.B.T.A. 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
has planned a breakfast meeting to be held 
in conjunction with the annual convention 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion in New York City. The breakfast 
meeting will be held at 8:00 a.m. on April 3 
in the Committee Room of the YMCA in 
the Pennsylvania Station. Reservations for 
the breakfast may be made by writing to 
Professor Kathryn Bell, School of Com- 
merce, New York University, New York 
City. 


Columbia Breakfast at E.B.T.A. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold an alumni break- 
fast Saturday morning, April 4, 1953, in 
connection with the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association convention to be held in 
New York City. Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner will be in charge of the breakfast 
and all former students and friends of 
Teachers College are invited to attend. 
Further details will be found in the E.B.T.A. 
convention program. 


Indiana Business Education Clinic 


The 1953 business education clinic spon- 
sored by the Commerce Department of 
Indiana State Teachers College of Terre 
Haute will be held April 17 and 18 in the 
Student Union Building on the campus. 
The theme for the clinic this year is “Clerical 
and Office Practice in High School Business 
Education.” 

Principal off-campus contributors to the 
clinic program are: Robert Slaughter, vice- 
president and general manager, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany; James Crawford, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; Miss 
Berrien Williams, Hadley Technical High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. Chairmen 
presiding at the various sections of the clinic 
will be: Dorothy Beecherer, Garfield High 
School, Terre Haute; Lois Nichols, Wiley 
High School, Terre Haute; and Alex 
Ministrina, West Terre Haute High School. 

The program will include lectures, demon- 
strations, and book and machine exhibits. 
Machines applicable to clerical and office 
practice will be given a prominent part in 
the program and in the demonstrations. 

. e e 


Robert F. Webb Retires 

Robert F. Webb, a member of the business 
education faculty at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, retired from 
the education profession on February 1, 
1953. Mr. Webb has been on the faculty 
for thirty-one years. 

Mr. Webb received his Bachelor of Com- 
mercial Science degree from Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, and his Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bow]l- 
ing Green, Kentucky. He also attended the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, and 
during World War I he served in the U. S. 
Navy. 

During his long and varied career in edu- 
cation Mr. Webb has authored a series of 
books in typewriting. He also served as a 
leader in various business organizations. 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 





San Francisco 3 














Catholic Typing Awards 


Teachers interested in attaining typing 
awards for their first- or second- year typists 
can secure them now through the facilities of 
the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion. The awards are: Certificates for speeds 
of 20, 40, 50, and 60 words a minute. The 
cost of these certificates will be 10 cents each 
and may be ordered from Sister Helen Marie, 
P.B.V.M., St. Patrick’s School, Waukon, 
Iowa. Pins are available at the following 
speed levels: 40, 50, 60, and 70 words a 
minute. The cost of the pins varies accord- 
ing to the level of speed attained by the 
student. The prices of the pins are: 40 cents 
for the 40 w.p.m.; 45 cents for the 50 W.p.m.; 
and 50 cents for the 60 w.p.m. and 70 w.p.m. 
The typing pin award may be purchased 
from Sister Teresa Regis, C.S.J., Academy 
of Holy Angels, Nicollet at 66th, Minne- 
apolis 23, Minnesota. 

The student typing tests should be ten 
minutes in length and should be graded in 
accordance with the teacher’s requirements. 
The teacher will then submit the names of 
the award winners including the words a 
minute attained by each winner and the 
teacher’s signature certifying the list. The 
remittance should accompany the list. 

The monthly typing tests published by 
C.B.E.A. are now available for the second 
semester of the present scholastic year. You 
may address orders to Sister M. Immacu- 
lata, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


+ * * 
Pennsylvania Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
met in Harrisburg on December 30, 1952. 
Raymond Morgan, Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, presided at a joint 
meeting of the business education section 
and consumer education round table. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was 
Albert L. Gray, Jr., Elizabethtown College, 
Elizabethtown, who spoke on the topic, 
“What Are the Changing Currents in Busi- 
ness?” 

The newly elected officers for 1953 are: 
president, Dr. Benjamin Kuykendall, Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia; first vice- 
president, Galen B. Walker, High School, 
Meadville; second vice-president, Morgan 
Foose, High School, Neffsville; secretary, 
Edith Fairlamb, High School, Reading; 
treasurer, William Whitely, High School, 
Reading. 
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100th Anniversary for St. Louis High Schoo! 


On February 11, 1853, Central High 
School of St. Louis, Missouri, was formed. 
This was the first public high school west of 
the Mississippi River. It was originally 
called St. Louis High School and later he. 
came known as Central High School as addi- 
tional high schools were established. It has 
occupied various locations. The present 
building is located at 3616 North Garrison 
Avenue, but has continuously maintained 
its identity since it was first named Central 
High School. 

Central High School has a distinctive 
history. It was co-educational from the 
very beginning and was established as a 
school good enough for the richest children, 
free enough for the children of the poorest 
families, and democratic in its operation. 

E. W. Alexander is principal of Central 
High School. He was formerly a business 
teacher in the St. Leuis Schools and served 
as vice-principal of Hadley Technical High 
School. 

To commemorate 100 years of public 
secondary education in St. Louis, Philip J. 
Hickey, superintendent of instruction, au- 
thorized a centennial celebration on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1953. 

o e 


Alabama Workshop 


The third annual workshop of the Ala- 
bama Business Education Association was 
held at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, on January 16 and 17, 1958. 
Margaret Liner, Jones Valley High School, 
Birmingham, is president of the Associa- 
tion, and Lucille Branscomb, State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, was chairman of the 
workshop. Mary George Lamar, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, was the local chair- 
man. 

Paul A. Carlson, Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, acted as moderator and leader 
of the workshop. The next annual workshop 
will be held at State Teachers College, 
Florence. 





Stenographer's Reference Manual 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enoughyfor every student to have 
one. List price 64 cents 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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ou will be proud to use this new 


book in your classes. 


Your students will learn faster 


and your teaching will be easier. 
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20th 
Edition 





By 


Carlson 


y A | i Forkner 
CENTURY Prickett 


Literally hundreds of people have helped to write this new edition of 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. It not only offers you the very latest in good 
business practice, but it also offers you standard types of forms, standard terminology, 
and careful adherence to governmental regulations. Great strides have been made in 
improving the little things that make teaching easier and learning faster. It is a care- 
fully refined textbook built to the specifications of the modern bookkeeping course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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The program for the eighth annual na- 
tional convention of the Catholic Business 
Education Association, to be held at the 
Columbus Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
on April 8 and 9, has been announced by the 
national president, Brother Philip, O.S.F., 
St. Francis Prep, Brooklyn, New York, and 
the general chairman, Sister Catherine 
Maria, C.S.J., St. Brendan’s High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The executive board meeting is scheduled 
for April 8. The opening address on April 9 
will be delivered by The Most Reverend 
Loras T. Lane, auxiliary bishop of Dubuque, 
Iowa, and president of Loras College of 
Dubuque. 

A panel discussion on ““The Catholic Busi- 
ness Graduate and the Labor Movement” 
is programmed for the general session. The 
chairman for this session will be Brother 
Justin, F.S.C., Department of Labor-Man- 
agement Relations, Manhattan College, New 
York. The luncheon session will be addressed 
by The Most Reverend Bartholomew J. 
Eustace, $.T.D., bishop of Camden, New 
Jersey, and Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Afternoon sessions on April 9 will provide 
sectional meetings for high school and col- 
lege teachers. The theme for the high school 
panel will be ““The Apostolate of Catholic 
Business Teaching.” Brother A. Lawrence, 
F.S.C., Bishop Loughlin High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York, will preside as chairman of 
this group. The college section theme will 
be “Catholic Social Principles in Action.” 
The Reverend Raymond F. X. Cahill, S.J., 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, will be the chairman of the college 
section. 

The Eastern Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education will be the host to the national 
gathering. Sister Catherine Maria, C.S.J., 
St. Brendan’s High School, is chairman of 
this unit. Local arrangements chairman for 
the convention is Sister Muriel, R.S.M., 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New 
Jersey. 

The membership fee is $2.00. Members 
are entitled to: the C.B.E. Review Quarterly; 
admission to their local unit and national 
conventions; participation in national proj- 
ects sponsored by C.B.E.A. such as use of 
C.B.E.A. typing tests published monthly 
and awards; the use by colleges and universi- 
ties of the Catholic Views Test Program. 

The national officers of the Association 
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Catholic Business Education Convention 








are: president, Brother Philip, O.S.F.; vice. 
president, Sister M. Dorothy, O.P. Bis! op 
McDonnell Memorial High School, Brook. 
lyn, New York; secretary, Sister M. Gregoria, 
B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago; tres. 
urer, Sister M. Immaculata, R.S.M., Me. 
Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
editor of review, Reverend Charles Aziere, 
O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas; publications director, Brother Leo 
V. Ryan, C.S.V., Spalding Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois; historian, Sister Irene de Lourdes, 
C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The complete program for the national 
convention is as follows: 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday, April 8 
9:30 A.M. 

Mass of Thanksgiving and Petition for 
God’s Blessing on C.B.E.A. Activities 
(St. Nicholas Church) 

Celebrant: Reverend Charles  Aziere, 
O.S.B., St, Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas 

10:15 A.M. 

Executive Board Meeting (Open only to 
members of the board and regional 
officers) 

Wednesday, April 8 
12:00 P.M. 
Luncheon for Executive Board and Guests 
1:00 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 
3:30 P.M. 
Editorial Board Meeting 
7:00 P.M. 

Hospitality Hour (All C.B.E.A. members 

and their guests are invited) 


Thursday, April 9 
8:00 A.M. 

Mass for C.B.E.A. Members (St. Nicholas 
Church) 

Celebrant: Reverend Raymond F. X. 
Cahill, S. J., Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts 

8:45 A.M. 

Registration 

9:15 A.M. 

Introduction: Brother Philip, O.S.F., na- 
tional president of C.B.E.A. 

Welcome: Reverend Charles P. McGarry, 
superintendent of schools, Diocese of 
Camden, New Jersey 
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9:45 A.M. 
Address: Most Reverend Loras T. Lane, 
auxiliary bishop of Dubuque, Iowa, 


Aye president of Loras College of Dubuque 


3! Op 


Intermission 
O k. 


“ la, Thursday, April 9 
1 ft Joint Session of High School 
i Z and College Sections 
iere, 10:00 A.M. 
Son, Panel Discussion: ‘““The Catholic Business 
Leo Graduate and the Labor Movement” 
ria, Chairman, Brother Justin, F.S.C., chair- 
des, man, Department of Labor-Manage- 
ool, ment Relations, Manhattan College, 
New York 
onal “The Church and the Labor Move- 
ment’”’ — Honorable William J. Hart, 
United Steel Workers Union; Member 
of the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
“The White Collar Worker and the Labor 
Movement” — Honorable John Shee- 
han, L.L.B., Westchester Labor School 
“What Has Been Done to Interest Our 
Students in the Movement” — Sister 
Catherine Maria, C.S.J., St. Brendan’s 
High School, Brooklyn 
“Practical Problems Confronting Teachers 
in This Area” — Reverend John P. 
Monaghan, Ph.D., Litt.D., pastor, St. 
Margaret Mary Church, Staten Island; 
chaplain, Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists 
11:30 A.M. 
“Business Education Clinic, June 19-21, 
1953 at Catholic University of America” 
— Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., Ed.D., 
Edgewood College, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; Catholic University of America 
11:50 A.M. 
Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois, presents her 
new book Encyclical Dictation 


r to 
ynal 


Thursday, April 9 
12:10 p.m. 
Important Announcements 


12:15 P.M. 

Luncheon 

Speaker: Most Reverend Bartholomew J. 
Eustace, S.T.D., bishop of Camden, 
New Jersey 

“Professional Responsibilities of Catholic 
Business Teachers’ — Dr. James R. 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York 
City, president of Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of New York City 

Intermission 


March, 1953 


Thursday, April 9 


College Round Table 
2:00 P.M. 

Theme: “Catholic Social 
Action” 

Chairman, Reverend Raymond F. X. 
Cahill, S.J. 

“Integration of Economic Society Through 
the Industry Council Plan” — Reverend 
John F. Davis, Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, New Jersey 

“The Role of Government in the Plan’”’ — 
Brother Finbarr, O.S.F., St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, New York 

“The Role of Management” — Sister 
Athanasia, S$.S.J., Regis College, Wes- 
ton, Massachusetts 

“The Role of Labor” — Sister E. Maria, 
S.C., College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, New Jersey 

“The Role of Consumer’ — Sister Anne 
Therese, S.N.D., Emmanuel College, 
Boston 


Principles in 


Thursday, April 9 
High School Panel 
2:00 P.M. 

Theme: ““The Apostolate of Catholic Busi- 
ness Teaching” 

Chairman, Brother A. Lawrence, F.S.C., 
Bishop Loughlin High School, Brooklyn 

“The Apostolate of Work’ — Honorable 
Edward Marciniak, founder and editor 
of Work, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois 

“Our Apostolate in Guiding Business Stu- 
dents” — Reverend William F. Kelley, 
O.S.F.S., Northeast Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Our Apostolate with the Below-Average 
Business Student” —Sister Victoire, 
O.P., St. Edmund’s Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 

“Our Apostolate with Catholic Social 
Concepts in Business Education” — 
Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Spalding 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois 

“The Business Graduate’s Apostolate in 
the Armed Forces” — Brother Douglas, 
F.S.X., Archbishop Stepinac High 
School, White Plains, New York 

4:15 P.M. 

Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament (St. Nicholas |Church) 

Celebrant: Reverend William F. Kelley, 
O.S.F:S. 

Deacon: Reverend Charles Aziere, O.S.B. 

Subdeacon: Reverend Raymond F. X. 
Cahill, S. J. 





Cincinnati Schools Work with N.O.M.A. 


Twenty-six business education teachers 
in the Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools 
recently met with seventy-five local office 
managers to review the co-operative efforts 
of business and business education during 
the past eight years. Additional educational 
projects, designed to improve the program 
of business education in the schools, were 
planned in co-operation with the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association. 

Under a plan developed in 1944, ten sepa- 
rate committees of office managers work 
with the schools on the various aspects of 
the educational program. The total educa- 
tional program is co-ordinated by a general 
chairman. A representative of the schools 
serves both in an advisory capacity and as 
liaison between the schools and the Associa- 
tion. 

Some of the educational projects for which 
the ten committees are responsible include: 

(1) An annual planned program of office visitation 

by business teachers. 


(2) A periodic review of business education courses 
of study 


(3) Discussion groups representing business teachers 
and office employers. 


(4) Business graduate follow-up program. 
(5) Work experience for teachers. 
(6) Office managers visit classrooms. 


The entire co-operative program is based 
upon the fundamental principle that a 
professional group of businessmen and edu- 
cators should work together for the improve- 
ment of the instructional program in all 
the schools in the Cincinnati area. 


Los Angeles Retailing Store Unit 


In secondary schools in the West, the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation pioneered the 
installation of merchandising laboratories to 
bring to the classroom a realistic retailing 
atmosphere for the teaching of distributive 
education. Recently a retail store unit was 
presented by the Sears Foundation to the 
Metropolitan Junior College, Los Angeles. 

John N. Given, director of Metropolitan 
Junior College, was chairman of the pre- 
sentation ceremonies and P. W. Thelander, 
supervisor of distributive education of Los 
Angeles, acted as master of ceremonies. The 
Metropolitan Junior College unit that was 
presented to the Los Angeles School System 
was the ninth such “store” installed with 
Sears Foundation grants in the state of 
California. 
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Northwestern Work-Experience Program 


During the summer session of 1953, Nor :h- 
western University at Evanston, Illinois, in 
co-operation with the Chicago area business 
and industrial concerns, will again offer to 
qualified business teachers an opportunity 
for graduate study combined with office 
work experience. 

Stenographic and clerical type jobs will 
be available in some of the larger industrial 
and business offices in the Chicago area. 
Business teachers will be employed on a 
full-time basis and paid at prevailing rates, 
Seminar meetings will be held on Tuesday 
and Friday evenings to co-ordinate the office 
experiences with the teaching of business 
subjects. 

For additional information and brochures, 
write to Dr. Russell N. Cansler, director of 
business education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 


* * * 
Arizona Spring Meeting 


The Arizona Business Educators will hold 
their spring meeting in Phoenix on Saturday, 
March 21, 1953. A very interesting program 
has been planned. Speakers for the morning 
session will be Dr. W. W. Baldwin and 
Larry Erickson, both of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna of Ohio State University, Columbus, 
will be the luncheon speaker. A short busi- 
ness session will follow the luncheon. 


Officers for the current term are: presi- 
dent, Edith Haner, Phoenix Union High 
School; vice-president, Alfred Flowers, 
North Phoenix High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Herbert Langen, University of 
Arizona; and U.B.E.A. representative, Irvine 
H. Forkner, Phoenix College. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self- 
contained bookkeeping outfit emphasizing 
record keeping for small businesses. It pro- 
vides work for approximately thirty-six hours. 
A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 


List Price $1.80 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Work-and-turn Method of Cutting Stencils 


(Submitted by William T. Elliott 
Santa Ana Senior High School 
Santa Ana, California) 


Whenever your work requires the use of 
only a half sheet of paper, then the “‘work- 
and-turn” method of stencil cutting has 
many advantages. The expression “work- 
and-turn” means cutting the matter on the 
upper half of the stencil, and running one 
half the number of copies desired; then turn- 
ing the paper around so that the bottom 
now becomes the top and running it through 
the Mimeograph the second time. This 
makes one copy upside down in relation to 
the other. The sheets can now be cut in 
half. 

This method is much more accurate and 
permits better registration than typing the 
matter twice on a single stencil and then 
later cutting the sheets in half. By turning 
the paper for the second run, you are assured 
the same top margin on both runs. This is 
very important if you anticipate making 
use of some of the work as carbon copies. 


Chicago Teachers’ Examination 


Examinations for teachers of business 
training and stenography (Pitman short- 
hand) will be held April 27, 1953. The 
names of those who are successful in these 
examinations will be placed on an eligible 
list from which teachers will be appointed. 

A candidate for admission to these exami- 
nations must be a citizen of the United 
States, between the ages of twenty and forty- 
eight years of age, and hold a degree from a 
college or university fully accredited by a 
regional accrediting agency. The _ profes- 
sional training of the candidate must include 
at least fifteen semester hours of education, 
with either a three-semester-hour course in 
practice teaching or two years of teaching 
experience in an accredited high school. In 
addition, the candidates must have a college 
major in business with a specialization in the 
particular field. For detailed information, 
prospective candidates should address their 
inquiries to the Board of Examiners, Room 
242, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


The work-and-turn method also provides 
much better alignment or registration of the 
material. The other method of writing the 
copy twice on a stencil makes it necessary 
that your measurements be exact in order to 
have the same top margin when you cut the 
paper presumably in half. The slightest 
mistake in cutting will throw the alignment 
off. Under the work-and-turn method your 
top margins would all be the same even if 
you did not cut the paper in the exact center. 

If there is a slight difference in top margins 
on the second run, you can make the neces- 
sary adjustments on the machine. When 
the stencil is cut twice, you cannot make 
these adjustments. 

This work-and-turn method also saves 
time because you do not have to type the 
matter a second time. There is also the 
possibility of making errors on the second 
cutting of the stencil. 


Income Tax Charts 


Owing to the almost annual changes in 
the Federal income tax laws, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has developed up-to-date 
instructional materials permitting the 
teacher to answer the income tax ques- 
tions of the average high school student. 
These materials are furnished to schools 
without charge. 

The set of instructional materials includes 
enlarged charts (32” x 44”) of each of the 
following: (1) U. S. Individual Income Tax 
Return, Form 1040, for 1952; (2) With- 
holding Statement for 1952, Form W-2 and 
Form W-2a; and (3) Withholding Exemp- 
tion Certificate, Form W-4. Each page of 
the Individual Income Tax Return, Form 
1040, is shown on a separate enlarged chart. 

Copies of the actual 1952 Form 1040, 
supporting schedules and related instruc- 
tions, and a teachers’ guide are also included 
in the set of instructional materials. Address 
your request to the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 
HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an +-geap. pepe boas book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this k immediately 
the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, “Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “‘Locating 
Vacancies,” ““Writing the Letter of Application,” and “The Interview.” Price, 72 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


and arrange to place a copy in 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Illustrative Learning Experiences. 1952. This 
108-page, printed, paper-bound monograph is No. 2 in 
the Modern School Practices Series and was prepared 
by the University High School Faculty, University of 
Minnesota, and edited by Emma Marie Birkmaier. 
It describes the various teaching units used in the Uni- 
versity High School, University of Minnesota. The 
primary purpose of the units is to improve the learning 
environment of the students in the University High 
School in order to effectively meet the needs of these 
students. It is hoped that the monograph will present 
a challenge to other schools to develop their own pro- 
gram so they will better meet the needs of their own 
students. The units included are: (1) Introduction, 
(2) The Students, (3) What’s Happening? A Curriculum 
Bulletin Board Answers, (4) The Nature and Purpose 
of the Units, (5) How Is the War Experience Presented 
in World Literature? A Unit in World Literature, 
(6) Politics in Action: A Unit in Social Studies, (7) The 
Water Supply in Our Community: A Unit in Chemis- 
try, (8) Buying Insurance: A Unit in Basic Business, 
(9) Our Number System: A Unit in Algebra, (10) Map- 
ping Is Applied Geometry: A Unit In Geometry, 
(11) Cada Uno Un Mexicano: A Unit In Spanish, 
(12) We Learn To Pull Together: An Eighth-Grade 
Camping Experience, (13) We’re In the News: A 
Seventh-Grade and Eighth-Grade Writing Unit in 
Language Arts, and (14) Let’s Go To Press: A Seventh- 
Grade Printing Unit. For further information write the 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Guidance For Family Financial Security — 
A Unit For 12th Grade Family Living Courses. 
1951. Bulletin No. 7. This 23-page, mimeographed 
bulletin is one of a series of classroom units in financial 
security education prepared at the Workshop in Family 
Financial Security Education sponsored by the School 
of Education and Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
The following topics are included: (1) The Philosophy 
Underlying the Guidance Movement in Education, 
(2) Importance of Family Living Guidance, (3) Justifi- 
cation and Placement of a Unit on Family Financial 
Security, (4) General Objectives, (5) Specific Objectives, 
and (6) Suggestions For Launching Family Financial 
Security Education. The bulletin also contains sug- 
gested problems and activities on the following topics: 
(1) Credit Purchase of Commodities, (2) Planned 
Spending, (3) Life Insurance, (4) Other Insurance, 
(5) Savings and Investments, (6) Borrowing, and (7) 
Providing a Home. Price 15 cents. Order from The 
Committee on Family Financial Security Education, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Guide to Films in Economic Education. 
1952. This 50-page, printed, paper-bound booklet was 
produced by the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, National Education Association, in co-operation 
with the Joint Council on Economic Education. It 
furnishes a critical evaluation of films and filmstrips on 
economic problems and attempts to answer the follow- 
ing questions relative to each of the 124 films described: 
(1) What is the subject matter? (2) How is it de 
veloped? (3) Who produced it? (4) What is the point 
of view of the film? and (5) With what age groups may 
it be used most appropriately? It contains recommenda- 
tions that point out the strong and weak points in the 
films and filmstrips. The films and filmstrips are listed 
alphabetically. Price $1.00. Order from Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Do You Work for Yourself? 1951. This 12-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet deals with the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act that relate to 
self-employed individuals. The booklet answers such 
questions as: (1) Do all self-employed people now have 
Social Security? (2) When do you report self-employ- 
ment earnings? and ($) How do you become insured 
under the Social Security Act? It also includes infor- 
mation on retirement payments and benefits. Price 
5 cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Peaches — Facts for Consumer Education. 
1951. Bulletin No. 54. This 18-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet is the second in a series of bulletins to 
provide source material for workers in extension, con- 
sumer education, and marketing services. The first 
publication of the series deals with tomatoes. Teachers, 
dietitians, nutritionists, food editors, and others who 
give consumers information on food should find this 
bulletin helpful. Price 10 cents. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


See-Hear Mr. Businessman. 1952-53. This 40- 
page, printed, paper-bound catalogue lists 700 films in 
business and industry. For easy reference the films and 
filmstrips are classified by subject followed by an 
alphabetical listing of all the films and filmstrips. Free 
Address your requests to City College Audio-Visual 
Center, 17 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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PENMANSHIP 


By Luther Lyon 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is not a system. It is a 
method through which you can take each student 
with whatever skill he has and improve his hand- 
writing. Besides basic handwriting drills and 
exercises, there are special applications involving 
writing without lines, writing in spaces that are 
not standard, and making special business applica- 
tions. 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is a combination textbook and workbook. Each lesson 
is on one sheet (2 pages). Throughout the book there are warm-up drills, 
corrective drills; diagnostic drills, handwriting check-ups, and handwriting 
analysis check sheets. Here is a book that will motivate your students, show 
them how they can improve their skill, and provide directed exercises that 
will develop skill. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. ChicagoS San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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All] Can Do. (Released in 1949.) This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in black and white was produced 
by Wilding Picture Productions, Incorporated, and 
sponsored by Coopers, Incorporated. It may be shown 
in 23 minutes. 

Summary. The following basic steps of salesmanship 
are explained and illustrated: (1) getting attention, 
(2) getting interest, (3) convincing the customer, (4) 
creating the desire to own, and (5) closing the sale. 
The fundamental steps are illustrated by five episodes 
involving a newly-appointed executive and a problem 
salesman. In addition to illustrating the five basic 
steps of salesmanship the film presents salesmanship 
as a worth-while career. This film was formerly re- 
served for the department store training program of 
Coopers, Incorporated, and has just been released for 
school use. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for beginning 
salesmanship classes and other classes in distributive 
education. 


Rental. “All I Can Do” may be obtained from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Incorporated, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. Free 
rental except for transportation charges. 


The Big Little Things. (Released in 1951.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by Wilding Picture Productions, Incor- 
porated, and sponsored by Coopers, Incorporated. It 
may be shown in approximately 30 minutes. 


Summary. This film emphasizes the importance of 
the small extra services that make good salesmen and 
saleswomen. Through a series of “on the floor” inci- 
dents, the film contrasts the attitudes of careless clerks 
with good sales techniques and provides helpful informa- 
tion for retail selling. This film was formerly reserved 
for the department store training program of Coopers, 
Incorporated, and has just been released for school use. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for beginning 
salesmanship classes and other classes in distributive 
education. 

Rental. “The Big Little Things” may be obtained 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, Incorporated, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. Free 
rental except for transportation charges. 
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Income Tax Charts. (Released in 1953.) This is 
a set of five charts, 32” x 44”, distributed by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to help teachers answer the income 
tax questions of the average high school student. 

Summary. Four of the charts represent pages 1-4 of 
the U. S. Individual Income Tax Return, Form 1040, 
for 1952. Each of the four charts represents one page 
of Form 1040. The fifth chart includes the withholding 
statement for 1952, Form W-2 and Form W-2a, and 
the withholding exemption certificate, Form W-4. 
Copies of the actual 1952 Form 1040, supporting 
schedules and related instructions, and a teacher's 
guide are furnished with the charts 

Recommended Use. The charts may be used with 
any group of high school students interested in learning 
how to prepare their own individual income tax returns. 
Bookkeeping classes could use these charts to advantage 
when studying the unit on income tax returns. 

Rental. The “Income Tax Charts” may be obtained 
from the U. S. Treasury Department, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. The charts 
and other instructional materials are furnished to 
schools without charge. 


Typing Cartoons. (Released in 1952.) This is a 
set of twelve 8” x 10” posters using cartoons to empha- 
size various typewriting techniques. The cartoons are 
prepared in black and white. 

Summary. The titles of the twelve posters are as 
follows: (1) Try not to bother other typists; (2) Sit 
upright with both feet on the floor; (3) Return the 
carriage with a snap; (4) “One-Finger Joe”; (5) The 
coffee grinder; (6) Use your own eraser; (7) Relax... 
No need to feel nervous; (8) “The Basketball Star”; 
(9) When you type, relax! (10) “Tillie the Scrublady”’; 
(11) “Ready For Takeoff,” and (12) “Louie the Lip.” 
The cartoons point out some of the more common 
mistakes made by typewriting students. 

Recommended Use. These posters may be used on the 
bulletin board in beginning or advanced typewriting 
classes. 

Sale. ‘Typing Cartoons” may be purchased from the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The selling price of the complete set of twelve posters 
is $1.50. 





and economics. 





On this page each month you will find a review of new visual aids that may be used in classes in business 
We do not necessarily recommend them, but attempt to give a description of them. 
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